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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Berore doing anything else in this 
department this month, we want to iden- 
tify Hervie Haufler, who pinch-hitted so 
capably for Bill Rutledge’s “Write of Way” 
column in the August QuIL. with the in- 
teresting story of Jack Vogele’s 10 years 
of freelancing for newspapers. 

Hervie is president of the Sigma Delta 
Chi chapter at the University of Michigan 
and will be managing editor of the Mich- 
igan Daily this, his senior year, at Mich- 
igan. 

His piece on Vogele came in just at the 
moment we gave up getting Bill’s copy in 
time for the August issue, so we slapped 
it through without the usual editorial note 
concerning the author. (For which, we 
might add, we were called to account by 
Harry Kelsey, one of the real standbys of 
the Michigan SDX chapter.) 

Bill Rutledge, by the way, is back this 
month and, as a matter of fact, has sent 
his copy ahead for next month, along 
with a time column beside. He was out 
of the city on an assignment and simply 
couldn’t get his Quitt column to us in 
time to make the deadline for the August 
issue. 

= 


Bx Lonc’s article in the July Quit 
brought this very interesting response 
from Dwight M. Bannister, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa: 


“I thoroughly enjoyed William 
Long’s article in the July QuILt on 
‘Supposing You Lost Your Job.’ 

“It suggested to me your readers 
might be interested in an actual in- 
stance along the same line: 

“A city editor under whom I for- 
merly worked was fired in the fall of 
1933 when it was generally alleged 
there were no jobs to be had. He had 
never been to college and couldn’t 
run a linotype, which cut out two of 
the possibilities Long suggested. 

“He had the advantage of being 
full-blooded Irish, a Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat in the year when even the 
Democrats repudiated Jefferson, was 
imbued with the idea that a news- 
paperman is never out of a job, at 
least as long as he can walk and write. 

“He was in debt and had a wife and 
two boys to support, one of the boys 
just two weeks old when he was fired. 
He found a weekly newspaper editor 
who needed a helper, as most of them 
do, and worked for six weeks for not 
much money and some experience. 
Then he started printing his own 
newspaper, hiring the weekly editor 
to do it for him as a routine printing 
job, hauling his copy and papers 40 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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When the Whole Future of the Country Is at Stake— 
‘ 2 
Can't America 


Stand the Truth? 


By MARK F. ETHRIDGE 


Turre never existed a greater neces- 
sity for us as a nation to demonstrate our 
vitality; there never was a time when we 
needed so much to justify our institu- 
tions and demonstrate that they will work 
for our own good and for the good of man- 
kind. 

There never was a time when we 
needed so badly to lash ourselves to our 
own masts of purpose and resist the siren 
lures of isms that would in the end de- 
prive us of our blood-won liberties. 

I have been thinking recently how 
many of those liberties were secured to 
us by Gutenberg’s invention. Before he 
gave the world the art of printing, what 
libraries there were, were the properties 
of princes or monasteries and literacy was 
confined to the few who could be of the 
church or of the courts. 

Literacy generates human aspirations 
and gives human beings the outlet for the 
expression of their aspirations. It is not 
too much to say that the invention of 
movable type was in reality the beginning 
of the emergence of the world from the 
Dark Ages. Martin Luther certainly felt, 
and said, that it was responsible for the 
success of the Reformation. 

If you will go to our own Bill of Rights 


and re-read the ten articles which com- 
pose it, you will discover that virtually 
every right enumerated as the condition 
precedent to the adoption of our form of 
government has its tap roots in the art of 
printing. 

Freedom of worship as we know it, 
freedom of speech, press, freedom of as- 
sembly and the right of petition for re- 
dress of grievances are all meaningless 
phrases unless based upon and supported 
by the printed word. There can be little 
dispute with Victor Hugo’s assertion that 
the invention of printing was the great- 
est event in the world’s history. It has 
been through these 500 years man’s in- 
strument in the achievement of his as- 
pirations for freedom and his desires to 
improve himself as a social being. 


Whuar disturbs me, as we stand at 
such a precarious moment in the world’s 
history, is that we may be in one of those 
cycles which destiny has a way of work- 
ing out. 

Through 500 years the printed word has 
been the gentle, and sometimes the vio- 
lent, servant of mankind. But I think we 
do well to consider now whether the mas- 
ter is not about to become the servant; 








apolis. 





Keen in its analysis of the world situation and its effect on 
America: hard-hitting in its comment on the relations of the press 
with things as they are and may be in the future is this article by 
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whether the same words which have won 
us this liberty and this freedom may not 
be used to destroy the moral base which 
underlies them and in the end enslave us; 
whether we are not in a cyclic swing to 
ward another Dark Age. 

We should be foolhardy in this country 
if we did not consider that Hitler’s battles 
were more than half-won when he went 
into the Low Countries and into France 
There never was, perhaps, a more cor 
rupt press than he found in France. It 
was a press which always served its mas 
ters in the achievement of some selfish 
aim. Its owners were men who wanted 
something for themselves and knew how 
to get it. 

The French press was not in any sense 
a vehicle for impartial purveying of news; 
it was dedicated solely to propaganda, and 
news in the sense we know it was trivial 
or secondary. It failed utterly to tell the 
French people the truth; it misled them 
as to their strength and their preparation 
It supported generals politically selected; 
it gave the people a sense of security to 
which they were not entitled. It was in 
short, the venal servant of venal men, and 
it died, along with the republic. 


Tuar can happen here if the press ever 
becomes that sort of press. I have never 
subscribed to the notion that freedom of 
the press in this country was in jeopardy 
from Mr. Roosevelt or anybody else in 
power. The press will keep its freedom 
as long as it deserves it and it will de 
serve it as long as it helps America to 
preserve its own freedom. 

Freedom of the press is in no greater 
danger in this country than freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, the right of 
assembly, and the right to petition. All 
of them have disappeared in countries 
which Hitler has taken over, or where 
totalitarian idealogy prevails. 

Freedom of speech and press are the 
first to die in a totalitarian world. They 
cannot live together. We are the last 
nation which still asserts those rights. 
There is no free press anywhere but here. 
This is the only country in the world in 
which a man may write what he pleases 
as long as it is not scurrilous or libelous 
or subversive. Even the Canadian press, 
a fine and free press in peaceful times, 





is under wartime regulations at the 
moment. 

What I am concerned about is that we 
who are in newspaper work may lose 
our freedom just as those who are not 
in it may lose those particular freedoms 
vouchsafed to and cherished by them in 
the Bill of Rights. To my mind, the dan- 
ger comes from our own unrealistic 
thinking, from indulging our penchant 
for platitudes and cliches and from salv- 
ing our consciences with moralistic 
phrases. I propose to exercise my free- 
dom of speech to explain why I believe 
we face the necessity for doing our hard- 
est-headed thinking if we are to save our 
skins. 


Two political parties have squared away 
for, if we are to judge by their conven- 
tions, an old-time political campaign. It 
was not apparent from the actions of the 
delegates to either convention that there 
was any realization that anything else 
was going on in the world. It seems to 
me that our danger is all the greater be- 
cause we do have to go through a political 
campaign. 

Politicians do not want to lose votes 
and they will offend nobody unneces- 
sarily. Mr. Roosevelt is a politician and 
Mr. Willkie has become one, too. Both of 
them want to get elected. 

If we are to judge by the conventions, 
we have the prospect of a pussyfooting 
political campaign in which the public 
will get little hard-boiled discussion of 
our peril and our place in the world; 
months in which our normal and nom- 
inal leaders, the statesmen, or politicians, 
as you will, are telling us nothing more 
significant than may be found in a child’s 
copybook, in which their satellites, the 
political organizers, are mouthing and ex- 
ploiting all of the old campaign phrases 
and the newspapers are writing as super- 
ficially as too many of them have always 
written. 

Whatever else Hitler may be, he is not 
stupid in timing his moves. He certainly 
knows that in a campaign year the United 
States reaches its lowest depths in poli- 
tical morals and its greatest incapacity to 
galvanize itself into any sort of action. 
In the same period, the American people 
do their most stereotyped thinking. If 
we treat ourselves to an orgy of complete 
mental relaxation this autumn, we shall 
pay for it—and Hitler will be the col- 
lector. 

The most serious consequence of men- 
tal doldrums as it affects us now is likely 
to make us go on acting on ancient prej- 
udices and emotions without getting a 
realistic view of what is happening to us. 


American public opinion is too much 
like a shallow South Georgia millpond. 
It is as smooth as that proverbial glass 
until some impact is made upon it. Throw 
a rock into it and you produce an ex- 
panding circle of ripples, each less in 
intensity than the one before. Finally 
the ripples subside and nothing happens 
until another rock is thrown in. Too fre- 
quently, nothing goes on at all under the 
surface. 


The invasion of Poland was more than 
a rock, it was a boulder, thrown into the 
millpond of American opinion. It did 
produce ripples; it produced revulsion, 
anger, indignation and a lot of other 
things. But, within two months after 
Poland died, we were calling it a “phony 
war” and we kept on calling it that until 
the Nazi armies slipped into Norway. The 
invasion of the Low Countries and then 
the fall of France constituted only a big- 
ger rock that set bigger ripples in action. 

France has been written off and, un- 
fortunately, too, all the ripples its rape 
and death created in this country seem 
to have died out. We have settled back 
into the routine of thinking about ball 
games and parties (social and political) 
and nothing but another shock—such as, 
say, the fall of England—will get us out 
of it. 

Even more unfortunate is the fact that 
we have pretty much lost the capacity to 
be shocked by what Hitler does. When 
we get to the point where we forget that 
he considers us decadent as a people and 
our democracy something that he intends 
to wipe out; when we forget that he is in 
all he does the negation of all that we 
have won through centuries; when we 
forget that if he does, by some miracle, 
achieve world domination which nobody 
else has been able to keep, we shall all 
live as slaves—then the next logical step 
is appeasement. That, it seems to me, is 
the dangerous trend in thinking. 


Onpp.y enough, wherever anybody has 
said, “after all, we’ve got to live in the 
world with him”—which is the phrase 
that was used in Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
England, Belgium, and France—it has 
been somebody from that class which has 
always lost most by appeasement. 

It would be perfectly understandable 
if the unemployed in the United States 
were the advocate of appeasement. The 
submerged peoples of Germany and Italy 
are the only ones who have ever got any- 
thing out of Fascism or Nazism, in a mate- 
rial way. They had nothing to lose. Fas- 
cism at least assumed responsibility for 
giving them jobs. There is no unemploy- 
ment in Germany or in Italy. 

True, the State pays them little or noth- 
ing, puts them on rations, curtails all 
their liberties, brutalizes them when that 
is desirable, but it still gives them jobs. 
But it has not been the submerged class 
or the lower-income group which have 
advocated appeasement anywhere. 

No instinct is so strong as greed. Ap- 
peasers usually have wanted to trade or 
to lend money. It was easy enough for 
those who first fell into Hitler’s trap to 
believe that appeasement might get some- 
where. But there is certainly no reason 
for any sane person in this country to be- 
lieve that appeasement means anything 
but being swallowed after freedom of ac- 
tion has been lost. 

Laval, in France, was an appeaser. He 
came from poverty and made great 
wealth. Whatever else he may have 
thought, he is typical of too many who 
go from poverty to wealth and then value 





it above everything else. He made every 
effort to appease—and his pay is that he 
has become a Nazi stooge, with the loss 
of all his money and his self-respect, if he 
had any. 

Thyssen, in Germany, was the master 
appeaser. Like Insull, he thought he 
could take over a rising political demo- 
gogue and he financed Hitler. Thyssen 
is in this country now yelping about the 
injustice done him. Recently the Satur- 
day Evening Post told the story of the Ull- 
steins, the proprietors of the biggest daily 
and the biggest weekly in Germany and 
the biggest publishing house in the world. 
They thought they would appease Hitler, 
and he not only drove them out of Ger- 
many (with $4 each for a $15,000,000 cor- 
poration), but he now owns the Ullstein 
press, just as he and his top Nazis own 
the major newspapers, the picture shows, 
the press services, and anything else they 
want. 

There is no appeasing a dictator. He is 
a dictator because he has taken what he 
wanted. Hitler liquidated business in 
Germany and Mussolini made Italy’s “cor- 
porative.” The business class has been de- 
stroyed in Germany where it has not ac- 
cepted Hitler’s fusing. It will be de- 
stroyed anywhere it accepts appeasement. 
The man who thinks he can trade with 
and lend to Hitler on the ordinary terms 
of finance or commerce is a plain fool, in 
the light of all that has happened. 

To go on mouthing the phrase that we 
have got to live in the world with him and 
get on with him is to admit that our de- 
struction is inevitable. It is as silly as 
saying that, because unhappily we have 
found ourselves in a cage with a tiger 
we must make nice cooing noises and be 
friendly with him. Scandinavia’s absorp- 
tion into the Nazi orbit and the fate of all 
the little countries that wanted peace and 
wanted so badly to please the wolf of 
Europe ought to tell us enough about 
appeasement. 


Nor is the isolationist doing his coun- 
try any service. If we have learned any- 
thing, we ought to know by now that phys- 
ical penetration is not the only sort. How 
much ideological penetration there has 
been in South America, we shall discover 
only when Hitler “puts the call” on his 
Fifth Columnists there. Ullstein was sur- 
prised to discover that the chief Nazi in 
his building was the man who unctuously 
opened his car door for him every morn- 
ing. He found, too, that two of his chief 
assistants were traitors. We do not know 
how many of them we have. 

If the isolationists do not believe in 
intervention what do they believe about 
being intervened upon? Senator Wheeler 
and Bennett Clark haven’t talked about 
that yet. Nor have they said anything 
about the economic penetration which 
they know exists—a form of penetration 
which can bring Latin American countries 
into the Nazi orbit as certainly as it has 
brought Sweden and Hungary. 

The logical end of isolation is appease- 
ment, or embracing Fascism ourselves. 

[Concluded on page 14] 
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‘ve Found a New Springboard 
Into Journalism — 


Tom Aden 


Pracricatty every metropolitan 
editor that visited the University of Mis- 
souri while I was in the School of Jour- 
nalism agreed on one thing: “The place 
to start is on a small-town daily.” 

Whether they really believed it or 
merely said that to keep us from pester- 
ing them for jobs, I don’t know. How- 
ever, I believe I’ve found an even better 
takeoff spot for a career in journalism. 

It’s editing news for a small-city radio 
station. 

I believe WMBH is fairly typical of the 
so-called local station and bears out my 
contention that it’s a good training ground. 


Jusr as the small-town daily or weekly 
competes with the nearby metropolitan 
press by giving local news, so the 250- 
watter competes with the chains by giv- 
ing its listeners news—and plenty of it. 
It’s impossible to give programs as good 
as those of the networks. But you can 
give them the news—local, national and 
international quickly and more 
completely. 

Much of our time is filled with sustain- 
ing programs and we can break in with a 
bulletin almost as soon as it comes in over 
the wires. When a prospective announcer 
takes an audition, his delivery of news is 
almost as important as his ability to read 
“spots.” Using the United Press radio 
service, we get the news as quickly as the 
larger stations. 

Dealing with state, national and inter- 
national news—editing the stories—decid- 
ing which is the most important—which 
is the most interesting—all this brings 
into play that information you got in 
“Contemporary Europe,” “United States 
History,” and “Political Parties” back in 
the university. 

However, it’s on the local stories that 
you get the real training. Since the sta- 


—more 
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tion has a rather limited range, !ocal 
stories are more important as a rule than 
national and international news. Han 
dling all the local news by yourself you 
get to cover the biggest murders and fires 
as well as all the obituaries. 


Every time an ambulance makes a 
run, the mortuary gives us a ring. Im 
mediately a bulletin goes on the air: 
“Smith’s ambulance has been called to 
2102 Main Street. WMBH will have the 
complete story and broadcast it for you 
as soon as details are available.” 

Then you start tracing down the ad 
dress in a cross reference directory. If 
you can’t find a telephone close by, you 
have to try and catch the ambulance 
driver when he gets to the hospital. By 
some means or other you have to get the 
story—and get it in a hurry for besides 
having a responsibility to your listeners, 
the sales department has to be reckoned 
with. 

The bulletin that goes on the air telling 
what happened to send the ambulances 
screeching down the street is followed by 
a “spot” for an insurance agency to the 
effect that “You may be next. Insure 
now with Joe Doake.” 

The same procedure is followed every 
time the fire trucks make a run. And fol 
lowing the second bulletin comes a plug 
for a fire insurance agency. 

A radio tuned to the police radio sta 
tion keeps us informed of all the moves 
they make. Whenever there’s a jailbreak 
at a nearby county seat, the sheriff usually 
calls us. By putting the bulletin on the 
air with a description of the wayward 
convicts we help him recapture them 


often—and at the same time get a tip on 
the story. Then we can get more infor 
mation on the story and have it on the 
next newscast. 

And follow 
one another on most of these small sta 
tions. For example, in the eight hours I 
work each day, I prepare six newscasts 
Two are 15 minutes long, the others 10 
Instead of having one deadline to meet 
as on a small-town daily, you have six 

Of course, it’s possible to tear a bunch 
of stories from the teletype, hand them to 
the announcer and spend the rest of your 
time loafing. 


those newscasts close on 


However, a news editor is 
useless if he does no more than that 


Wuen a big story is in the news, you 
need something about it on every news 
cast. If there are no new developments 
between one newscast and the next, you 
have to write a story from the previous 
one. For you can’t repeat the one that 
ran on an earlier newscast. There are 
some people who set their radios on your 
station when they get up and turn it off 
when they go to bed. 

Even with the teletype running 20 hours 
a day, there’s not enough news to fill all 
That will 
interest your listeners. The people in Co 
lumbus and Sarcoxie like to hear 
about their home town on the radio 

So, in addition to writing the news you 
get yourself and rewrite from the local 
daily, you can get material from the 
weekly and daily papers in your primary 
coverage area. Or at least we do. Prac 
tically every issue has a story about a 


your newscasts. is, news that 


news 


death, farm meeting or some interesting 


|Concluded on page 9 
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I; isn’t news, but it still interests me, 
that so many newspapermen carry in 
their souls the longing someday to com- 
mit magazine stuff, best-selling novels, 
Broadway hits, or Hollywood super-epics 
—in a word, to free lance in fiction for 
fame and a big bag of fortune. 

Take my friend Bill Pumpernickel, for 
example. I think Bill is fairly representa- 
tive of the people I had in mind when I 
wrote that lead. After nine years of 
working on three large metropolitan 
papers, Bill is on a certain copy desk at 
a good salary. He likes to sob for the 
day when he will get around to writing 
the Great American novel he has all 
thought out, or at least to picking off some 
of the easy money there is in magazine 
stuff. 

Now, it is natural enough for Bill—and 
hundreds more like him—to have the fic- 
tion bug. He is already a writing fellow 
and he has long been a selective and dis- 
cerning reader. He has developed some 
critical sense; he has ideals; he has trained 
himself to think objectively and fairly. 
And as he points out, he has had nine 
years of intensive experience with human 
nature, the only stuff out of which fiction 
is made. 


THERE isn’t the least doubt that all 
this adds up to splendid equipment. If 
Bill also happens to have creative talent, 
he ought to do well free lancing. But he'll 
have to stop procrastinating. 

Now, I have never been mistaken for 
an oracle but I’ll say right out in meeting 
that procrastination is what holds back 
many a could-be fiction success. Procras- 
tination, I take it, means hanging over a 
bar after the Bugle has been put to bed, 
telling about the great play/novel/movie 
one has in mind, which one hasn’t got 
around yet to writing. Like Bill and his 
novel. Oh, he’s going to write it, really 
going to! But he can’t manage the thing 
just now. But it is a swell novel. The 
plot goes— 

“Blah, blah, blah,” I say politely to Bill. 

He gets a little sore at that. But I go on 
and tell him there must be 50,000 fellows 
like him with just as good novels and just 
as worthless intentions. Procrastinating 
their stories to death. 

“Look,” I tell him, “no professional 
writer talks his stories. He writes ’em.” 

Bill, now sorry for himself, explains 
patiently that he had funds saved for a 
year of free lancing but Junior’s mastoid 
operation consumed every dollar. But 
he’s going to save again, and when— 

Even more patiently, I tell Bill that he 
doesn’t need a year off, nor even a week, 
not if he’s determined. Of course, after 
eight hours on the copy desk he gets home 
tired, doesn’t feel up to banging away at 
a typewriter during the evening. But 
either Bill must conquer his tiredness or 
he'd better forget about private writing. 
Either go on procrastinating or go to 
work extra time. 


Ir would be a good idea for Bill to make 
up his mind that every Tuesday evening, 
say, he is going to write. He needs to 
throw such a scare into Mrs. Bill and Jun- 
ior that they won’t dare to interrupt him. 





Such Is This Story- 


Maybe It Will Make You Realize 
You’ve Never Started That Novel 


By LAWRENCE A. KEATING 


If the Joneses come over for bridge, Bill 
must tell them to go to—er, the movies. 
If Christmas falls on Tuesday, can he 
help it? If he should be named a co- 
respondent, or if a three alarm fire breaks 
out in his basement, he must keep work- 
ing. 

Oh, many a Tuesday evening, especially 
at first, Bill won’t be able to write a word. 
But he must sit there and try to think and 
try to write! Gradually his brain will 
learn to switch off all other thoughts 
when he strides into the back room at 
7:30 Tuesday evening. Gradually his sub- 
conscious will learn to say “Uncle.” 

I warn Bill that it will be hard work, 
about like laying railroad tracking in 
swamp. It will be sweaty and tedious. 
That’s why Collier’s sometimes pays $1000 
for one short story—because they are 
darned hard to write, much harder than 
they look on reading. 

But Tuesday regularity will count up. 
Suppose Bill works three hours per Tues- 
day, 14 or so per month. He will produce 
maybe 1% short stories of the easier sort 
every month. He must mail them out and 
go on producing. He can’t decide that his 
career is ruined if the first five stories 
fail to sell. He can be tickled to place one 
of the first ten, two of the second ten, 
four of the third—and fewer if he tackles 
the really tough high-pay markets. 

Bill knows, but somehow doesn’t take 
it to heart, that Octavus Roy Cohen is 
said to have written 76 stories aimed at 
the Saturday Evening Post before he col- 


lected his first Post check. Alan LeMay, 
a successful adventure writer, determined 
to break into Collier’s, and wrote every- 
thing at that market for two years before 
he clicked. Booth Tarkington confesses 
to writing fruitlessly for seven years. 
Joseph Hergesheimer says it took him 13 
years to begin to get somewhere. 


Bur why go on? I hope Bill will make 
hay much faster. He can’t hope to, 
though, unless he has guts, unless he has 
persistence to the point where his friends 
decide he’s a fool. Maybe you have to be 
screwy to be in this game at all, I don’t 
know. 

The nice part is that the grade is really 
worth making. The labor of writing 
never grows less, but rather more as a 
fellow’s demands on himself become more 
exacting. Plotting, say veterans of 20 
years’ experience, is always troublesome. 
But as one goes along, compensations de- 
velop. 

There is satisfaction in doing a one-man 
job and finding someone eager to invest 
faith and money in it. There is satisfac- 
tion in seeing one’s stuff in print, and 
when repetition wears this a little thin 
comes the satisfaction of maintaining a 
flow of new stuff into print. There is 
pleasure in letters from Australia and 
Gravel Switch, Iowa, thanking you for 
pleasure and maybe even profit. There 
is the money reward for one’s labor. 

And as Bill will discover, if he ever gets 
started fictioneering, the game holds such 





writing to various groups. 





J UDGING from the response of Quill readers, one of the most 
interesting series of articles the magazine has presented has 
been that in which various writers have spun their own stories, 
coupled with words of advice, suggestions and tips culled from 
their writing experience. It isn’t so easy to get writers to write 
about themselves, but, when we can, interesting copy results. 

For example, this month's article by Lawrence A. Keating, who 
rapidly is carving a prominent place for himself in the realm of 
fiction. He offers general observations and hints, together with 
something of his own experiences, for whatever help they may 
be to others aspiring to full or part-time careers in fiction. 

He has incorporated in the article most of the biographical 
material we ordinarily present in these notes. But let us add that 
he is a graduate of Marquette University, 1926; was first presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi: 
has for 10 years been president of The Fictioneers, a group of 
professional writers in Milwaukee, and occasionally talks on 
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Teller’s Story — 


fascination that he’ll never stop. Ever 
hear of a successful author who quit writ- 
ing? I never did. They never give up, 
even after the second paralytic stroke. 
They ask God please to allow just one 
more short story before He sends along 
the third call. 

It is important, of course, for any writer 
not to scatter his energies. Decide what 
market he wants to hit, whether book, 
magazine, or what-not, and then devote 
all time and effort on work aimed at that 
market. Soak up what the market is 
printing, because obviously that is what 
it figures to sell the public. Parallel, 
even, without plagiarizing, the stories the 
editor has chosen. And make your story 
better, since as an unknown you have a 
little tougher problem to get a hearing. 

“Yeah, says Bill, when I get all that out- 
lined to him. “It sounds swell. But tell 
me about how you got into fictioneering 
and I'll decide whether to pay any more 
attention to you.” 


Wruics- -though gentlemen, this is em- 
barrassing—leads us to the very gates of 


Chapter II 
Another Rover Boy? 


Keating always knew he would some 
day be an author, because authoring is 
so genteel and glamorous, and authors 
don’t have to rise early in the morning. 
(Here I am getting up at 6:15!) Of course 
Keating did not expect to turn out such a 
punk author or undoubtedly he would 
have aimed at some honest work. 

Somewhere during his teens, our hero 
one summer wrote a big chunk of a novel, 
probably featuring himself. But he was 
a sensible lad. He burned it the day be- 
fore school opened in Fall. 

After a socially splendid part-year at 
Northwestern University our hero quit 
for ill health just before he would have 
been canned for practically no grades. 
With returning health came the old fic- 
tion bug a-gnawing. But to do fiction one 
had to know Life and also—he naively 
believed—one had to have money for the 
rent of an ivory tower for a year or so. 
Journalism seemed indicated, swift rise 
to a lush Washington correspondence- 
ship, money in the bank, thumb the nose 
at the Fourth Estate, and fiction here I 
come! 

After being kicked out of every news- 
paper office in Chicago 17 times, Keating 
became a leg man on the old Evening Post. 
The fourth day he reported one Abe 
Cohen, tailor, a suicide. The fifth day 
Abe rushed into the office with his lawyer 
and a suit on account of his business was 
dead on account of people thought Abe 
was. 

Keating resigned from the Post. 

He got on with the City News Bureau, 
his ex-city editor having telephoned to 
Mr. Brown while our hero was walking 
from the one office to the other. He lasted 
a few months and then ill health came 
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along again on account of atrocious hours 
and too much excitement being Horace 
Greeley. 


Ler us pass over the next year. Suffice 
it to say that Keating was a traveling 
salesman peddling perfumes, drug sun- 
dries, hair nets, and 10,000 notion items, 
most of which he never met. The per- 
fume samples from his 7 trunks were ef- 
fective with hotel cigar counter girls. 
Silk hosiery, though, is the stuff to peddle 
on the road. 

Parents relenting and supplying funds, 
the handsome youth chucked selling to 
enroll in journalism at Marquette Uni 
versity, Milwaukee. A teacher of short 
story brought his smoldering fiction in 
terest to a holocaust. Another professor 
inspired the corraling of a good reading 
background, so for a year Keating read 
at least ten books every week. Mean 
while he set aside Thursday afternoons 
for writing, but sold nothing. Harpers 
and Scribners seemed awfully dumb. 

On graduation he became assistant ed. 
of the Michigan Catholic im Detroit. To 
get rich quicker, he worked part-time 
evenings on a police run, and on off-eve- 
nings wrote fiction. Sold one story which 
the arty Dial didn’t seem to want, but a 
sex magazine wanted for $17. 

Fell ill with tuberculosis. It cost two 
years, including one 5l-week stretch ab 
solutely in bed. This sentence, on a porch 
of the family home near Chicago, gave 
time for our hero to stare at neighboring 
treetops and puzzle about fiction. What 
in heck was short story form? What do 
you do about viewpoint? 

When he read a good novel, the youth 
wrote the author asking technical ques 
tions. John Galsworthy answered in his 
own handwriting; T. S. Stribling sug- 
gested; Francis Brett Young helped, and 
so did others. 


One day, staring at a cloud sequence, 
Keating found, or thought he did, compre- 
hension. The doctor soon permitted ten 
minutes a day arm exercise with the type- 
writer (in bed) and in the course of 
tedious weeks a short story was born. 
It sold first trip out for $160—and caused 
a relapse. The second story was a dud, 
and the third. Numbers four and six sold, 
and believe it or not, Keating was very 
definitely in business! 

Of course he was not contributing to 
Harpers, nor even to the Post. It seemed 
rather sensible to try starting at the bot- 
tom. He was writing western stories be- 
cause there were so many more western 
magazines on the stands than any other 
kind, hence there were so many chances 
to sell. 

Since then it has been a monkish—but 
very healthy—life, for writing is lonely. 
That’s what some people can’t stand about 
it. You have to take long walks for exer- 
cise and thinking, alone. The five or six 
hours of a writer’s normal day is about 
equivalent to eight hours in a gossipy, 





Lawrence A. Keating 


friendly office. But one can arrange those 
hours to suit, though one needs to work 
the same hours every day, even on Sun 
day if something is in the word-mill. 

Gradually one develops some facility 
and learns short-cuts and what will go 
One gets the sales percentage up to a rea 
sonable figure. One hammers away at 
the same markets, not more than two o1 
three groups of markets, because you can’t 
write everything. One forgets the word 
“inspiration,” since perspiration is so 
much more productive 


GrapbuALLy one’s name begins to be 
known to editors—who are much more 
important than readers. Friendly tips 
come, suggestions for altering not-quite 
stories, boosts in rates. One takes on an 
agent because of the bookkeeping detail 
of handling 40 to 60 MSS. always in stock. 
The first magazine serial graduates into 
a $2 book. One is writing westerns one 
month, detectives the next, love stories 
the third, what-not the fourth, using two 
or three pen-names. (The postman says, 
“Say, I never have seen those other guys 
and that girl. Mean to tell me you all 
live in that little apartment?’’) 

The years pass and you are always writ 
ing, except that you are pretty generous 
about vacations. Dull periods come along, 
of course. They usually arrive just when 
you need a 90-page novelette to reach 
New York three days hence. You teeter 
on the brink of insanity and your wife 
has departed for Mother’s—and then may 

[Concluded on page 16 








Joseph Landau 


Landau, head of the copy desk on the Louis- 

ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, says there is plenty 

of opportunity for office boys in this reply to 
Zarko Franks’ article in the July Quill. 


I; anyone who read Zarko Franks’ ar- 
ticle in the July Qu is still wondering 
whether office boys have a chance of get- 
ting anywhere around newspaper offices, 
the answer is “yes.” 

This statement is personal, not aca- 
demic. On a nationally known paper 
to which I am attached, a paper having 
a circulation of more than 100,000 daily, 
the office boy alumni numbers among its 
members one sports editor, one telegraph 
editor, two heads of copy desks, one as- 
sistant makeup editor and one night li- 
brarian. Two others, no longer with: the 
paper, became reporters. Six of these 
men graduated from office boy ranks with- 
in the last ten years. 

I rise to the point of personal privilege 
in making my assertion as to the futures 
of office boys. I’m not talking through my 
hat. I am one of those listed in the fore- 
going paragraph. The only complaint I 
have to make about the job was my man- 
aging editor’s slowness in recognizing 
what a gold mine he had in me! 

As a matter of fact, I’m convinced that 
a paper’s problem is not so much what 
to do with the copy boys as they grow up, 
but where in the devil has the animal dis- 
appeared to just when the rush of copy 
grows thickest? 


Ir is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Franks 
pointed out, that the traditional office boy- 
to-editor-to-publisher path is an almost 
impossible achievement. But Mr. Franks, 
and so many others, fail to take into con- 
sideration that the path was always a dif- 
ficult one; that as one climbs upward 
along the rungs of success’ ladder, the 
rungs grow narrower and narrower, till 
there just isn’t any more room at the top, 
and lots more crowding up from below. 
The climb is no more difficult today 
than it ever was—there are just more 
people assaying the same path, and the 
competition is so much keener. It might 


Did Someone Ask About the Chances 


They're the Lads 
with the Inside Track 


By JOSEPH LANDAU 


be pointed out that in many cases the re- 
wards are correspondingly greater. 

Chief difficulty in the office boys’ situ- 
ation in general is that they are thrown 
at a fairly young and definitely immature 
age into a world of older people which 
falsely prides itself with its cynicism. 

By the time the office boy has learned 
that it is a matter of sink or swim by his 
own efforts, and not a matter of having 
someone direct him, he has either entered 
into that state of feeling that his is an 
unimportant job that should get as little 
of his attention as is necessary to enable 
him to hold the job; or he has given up in 
disgust. 

The few who by luck and intelligence 
are able to keep from being overcome by 
the office’s seeming indifference to them 
manage generally to find their way up- 
ward. The rest don’t. And I might add 
that there are lots of others who have 
started in ranks higher than that of of- 
fice boy who were led astray by the ex- 
ternals, lacked the brain power to see 
through the aura and the glitter and the 
cheap cynicism of the office, and wound 
up in the gutter. 


Mosr important point to bring out is 
the office boy’s regard for his job. If the 
office boy looks upon the job as a piece 
of dirty work, a mere gap until something 
better turns up, throw him out as future 
newspaper material. If he regards it as a 
stepping-stone, an apprenticeship, there 
is good ground for hope that that boy will 
go ahead. 

Fact is, the copy boy is in an unexcelled 
position to learn how the wheels go 
around. His duties take him into every 
corner of the shop, from engine room to 
stereotype department. If he keeps his 
eyes open, in a few months he can take 
on the average reporter in an “Informa- 
tion Please” quiz about how a newspaper 
is run, and beat him hands down. In the 
city room, he can do just as well for him- 
self. There is only one trick. No one is 
going to give a damn whether he does or 
he doesn’t. He has to do it for himself. 

Undoubtedly, the office boy keenly 
feels this lack of sympathy. He probably 
feels that the office should take an inter- 
est in him and be his guide. True, it 
should. And some day when newspapers 
are run properly, maybe the office boy 
will get a break, along with some degree 
of professional guidance through the 
maze he finds himself in after he has 
been pushing copy and filling paste pots 


and running errands for five years, and 
apparently getting nowhere. 

There is too much of the live-and-let- 
live attitude in newspaper offices. The 
office boy is one of the chief sufferers. 


Bur while they are the chief sufferers 
of a cruel and fat-headed system (not 
only in newspaper offices, but in all in- 
dustry) they are also offenders in a great 
big way. Chief difficulty is that they are 
just what their title implies—boys—and 
they commit all the errors that are usu- 
ally committed by youth. 

Principally, office boys are at an age 
when they should just be beginning to 
realize that the world as they knew it is 
not a real world. In the newspaper office, 
they find out too rapidly. A boy of 16 
thrown into contact with a news staff is 
quickly turned topsy-turvy, and God help 
him if he doesn’t have the internal equi- 
librium to save himself. 

They are too young. They are often 
smart-alecky, which is proper to a de- 
gree, but sooner or later, it had better 
wear off. Often they are too eager to get 
ahead, with the result that they make 
nuisances of themselves, become disliked, 
and find all sorts of obstacles in their 
ways. You find office boys that are both 
over-nice and under-nice, neither extreme 
of which makes him prepossessing enough 
that a copyreader or a reporter would 
want to act as his mentor. 

Their usual faults, so far as their actual 
work is concerned, is that of over-eager- 
ness, rather than lack of ambition. Many 
an office boy has felt that he was slighted 
when his offer to the city editor to handle 
some small assignment was refused. May- 
be the city editor was wrong. Maybe he 
was right. But an office boy must show 
that he knows his own job of being an of- 
fice boy before he can hope to be trusted 
with someone else’s job; and too many of- 
fice boys in their eagerness to climb up 
shirk their own work—to their own detri- 
ment. 





THERE is no reason that an office boy 
should not work his way up. But what 
can he do? 

Once one realizes the tremendous 
amount of technical knowledge that is 
needed to put out a paper, one has found 
the path. Inside the office, there is knowl- 
edge of type, knowledge of operations, 
knowledge of sources of information 


where facts can be checked quickly. 
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Often an office boy is sent to the morgue 
to check a fact—the more quickly he can 
find the answer, the more valuable he is. 
Every single thing that can be learned in 
a newspaper office sooner or later comes 
in handy; and the boy who has learned 
his share of them has a head start on 
many a reporter. 

An office boy may feel that to know the 
headline schedule of a paper is a lot of 
wasted effort—that it will be years be- 
fore he is on the copy desk, if ever. But 
an office boy who can be told to go to the 
composing room to get a proof on such- 
and-such a story with a certain kind of 
head on it is a lot more valuable to an 
editor than one who hasn’t the foggiest 
idea that there is a head schedule. And 
don’t think there aren’t lots of office boys 
that way. 

I have often felt that I would make 
everyone just starting to work for a news- 
paper put in about six months as office 
boy. One might think making a nightly 
trip to the bus station to get the letter 
from Oshkosh is a queer way to learn the 
newspaper business, but there isn’t any 
easier way to impress upon one the far- 
flung tentacles of a news organization. 

Carrying copy to the composing room 
might be another peculiar step, in some 
minds, in the royal path toward becoming 
another Lincoln Steffens, but a ‘reporter 
rushing a story in an emergency one day 
asked me which of the men in the press 
room to give the copy to. 

I still shudder at the thought. 


You will find reporters who have no 
idea how etchings are made, copyreaders 
who don’t know how the composing room 
operates, rewrite men who can’t learn to 
send over a story in takes. 

Is it important that a reporter know 
how etchings are made? I think yes. A 
reporter sent to get a picture, and being 


for an Office Boy? Say, Listen— 


offered two, one colored and one black- 
and-white, will know which is preferable, 
if he knows the slightest bit about engrav- 
ing. The uninitiated reporter might guess 
wrong. 

I think any office boy who declines these 
opportunities to pick up information that 
will be of value to him should he stay in 
the newspaper business is making a mis 
take. Also is the boy who refuses to ask 
in order to find out, expecting to be told. 
So, too, is the boy who looks upon the of- 
fice boy’s job as being one degree less 
than the janitor’s. Well, in many cases it 
is. But someone has to do it, and he'll 
learn a lot more than the janitor will. 

As to the office boy’s being pressed into 
competition for better jobs by college 
men, there are two sides to it. Naturally, 
the newspaper wants to get the best 
trained and educated men it can find. But 
there is nothing to keep the office boy 
from acquiring an education. 

Working at night and going to the uni 
versity in the daytime, carrying only a 
few hours a semester, I got in two full 
years of college work. Others I know 
have done even better. The boy who 
works in the daytime has the night 
schools to use. The night office boy has 
an unexcelled opportunity to study in the 
daytime. 

And when it comes to a choice between 
a smart office boy who is already on the 
staff, and a man fresh out of college, for a 
job on the staff, there are few managing 
editors who will pass up the office boy. 
He has the added advantage of already 
knowing the ropes. 

So when it comes to adancing them- 
selves, winning better jobs, fighting off 
collegiate competition and overcoming 
city editor prejudice against men who 
haven’t had ten years’ experience, I say, 
it is up to the office boy. He has the inside 
track. Let him make the most of it. 





Zarko Franks 


Franks, an office boy on the Galveston Daily 

News, started this discussion with his article. 

“What Chance Is There for Us Office Boys?” 
in the July Quill. 








Tue article by Zarko Franks in the July Quill asking what 
chance there is of advancement for himself and fellow office 
boys, struck a responsive note in many newspaper offices. 
Particularly so, however, in that of the Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky., where it prompted Joseph Landau, head of the copy 
desk, to write this interesting and inspirational reply. We hoped 
that Franks’ article would bring such a response, and it did. Be- 
tween them, we feel that Mr. Franks and Mr. Landau have cov- 


ered the situation very well. 


Mr. Landau started on the Courier-Journal staff as an office 
boy 11 years ago Aug. 15. He stayed in that job for four years, 
doing a little police reporting in his spare time. He began serv- 
ing on the dogwatch or the lobster trick in 1933 and moved onto 
the rim the week before Huey Long was killed. During vaca- 
tions, he has served as Sunday editor, movie reviewer and make- 
up editor. He became slot man Feb. | this year. Along with his 
newspaper work he has managed to get in two years of work 
at the University of Louisville, mostly in economics and political 


science. 
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Springboard. 
|Concluded from page 5 


local happening that can be brought up 
to date with a new lead and a little in 
genuity. 

Getting most of the 
the telephone keeps you on your toes to 
avoid mistakes more so than when you 
talk to the man in person who saw the ac 
cident. And accuracy is just as important 
in radio news as in a newspaper. Am 
bulance-chasing lawyers listen to news 
casts as well as read newspapers these 
days. j 


local news over 


Finaty, radio news writing is a good 
tonic for style. You have to keep a radio 
news story shorter than one that’s going 
to be printed. A long story will cause the 
listener to switch to a swing band 

At the same time, you have to give the 
essentials of the story. You have to learn 
to vary the leads on rather standard types 
of stories. For example, it gets much 
more monotonous to hear half a dozen 
obituaries with exactly the lead 
than it does to have them scattered 
through the paper where you can read 
the ones that interest you. 

Of course I may be wrong. Maybe I 
would be learning more if I had a hard 
boiled city editor over me giving me hell 
every time I misspelled a name. 

I’m in the rather unusual position of 
being at the top on my first job. However, 
I’m getting plenty of what every editor 
seems to require: “experience.” 

And it comes in large doses at times, for 
this section of the country that produced 
Jesse James, the Barrow boys, Bonnie 
Parker and, more recently, Jack Russell, 
still has plenty of excitement that keeps a 
cub reporter very much on his toes. 


Same 
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Rocuestzr. Wash., population 300, is 
hardly a place a reporter would expect to 
find daily events of even passing note, let 
alone stories of national Yet 
this unincorporated crossroads commu- 
nity was all young Dave James had to 
draw from after he got his sheepskin 
blessing from the University of Washing- 
ton during the worst of the economic to- 
boggan slide. Newspapers everywhere 
were laying off old-timers and experienced 
men, so Dave returned to his farm home 
with nothing better than a rural corre- 
spondent’s job. He was to get 15c a col- 
umn-inch for mailed copy—when and if 
he could find local stories for the News- 
Tribune of Tacoma (60 miles away), and 
when and if the paper used them. 

This was hardly an arrangement to 
make a college graduate, after four years 
of studying journalism, skip for joy. But 
keep your seats, ladies and gentlemen; 
this story is all about a young man who 
used his eyes and his head and won fame 
and fortune. 

When I mentioned this fame-and-fortune 
parley, Dave James snorted cynically. 
“Unless,” he said, “you call working in 
Tacoma, Wash., fame, and $17.65 in postal 
savings a fortune, I have not won it.” 

But the principle is all the same. The 
moral is there. Our hero created a job 
where there was none. The country was 
and is full of rural correspondents content 
to collect 45c (more or less) a week for 
copy on, for example, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 
Jones’ golden wedding anniversary in 
which they report that “a good time was 
had by the multitude of friends who at- 
tended the celebration.” And where is 
Dave? He is a reporter for the Tacoma 
News-Tribune—and, by his own admis- 
sion, he does have $17.65 in the postal 
bank. 

Wherever you live, you may have read 
some of the newspaper stories sent out 
by this chunky, slightly absent-minded 
ex-farm lad. You may have marveled at 
the record of Straining Annie, the eggless 
leghorn, or chuckled at the political pe- 
culiarities of the city (apparently) of 
Rochester. You may even remember the 
astonishing Rochester reversed “fair,” 
which the Associated Press publicized all 
over the country. These stories were all 
rural-correspondence jobs by the imagi- 
native Mr. James, who did not exactly 
make them up—there was often a slight 
basis in fact—but who, shall we say, em- 
bellished them. For youths who hanker 
after a newspaper career, I can think of 
no better short course in embellishing 
than a quick casting of the eyes over the 
following examples from the works of 
Mr. James. 


interest. 


Tue Rochester tales began one winter 
when Emil Holm’s cow fell down on the 
ice. Until then Correspondent James’ 
pickings had been, as you might expect, 
pretty slim. Emil’s cow lay until she was 
nearly frozen, and when the Rochester 
farmer found her on the pond, he turned 
to an old remedy. He heated a gallon of 
beer and poured it down bossy’s throat. 

Correspondent James immortalized this 
medical feat with these lines: 



































This is the cow with the grateful moo, 
Who guzzled Emil’s bottles of brew. 


“And,” Dave concluded his dispatch to 
the newspaper, “when last seen, Madame 
Schlitz had not only recovered but was 
trying to jump over the moon.” 

The Tacoma paper snatched the story, 
and a couple of months later it was glad 
to get more news of Madame Schlitz. 

“She is ‘expecting,’” Dave wrote, “and 
Emil Holm says he’ll dedicate the calf to 
Volstead. 

“Holm’s cow is no toper. Emil wants 
you to know that. His cow is a sober, 
substantial, conservative bovine. Until 
she tried to go skating this winter, she’d 
never touched a drop. However, Roch- 
ester citizens look forward with keen in- 
terest to the day she comes fresh.” 

Soon afterward the glad tidings were 
announced. “It’s a daughter,” said Dave’s 
flash to his paper. “The noted beer-sipping 
Madame Schlitz, as pure a Holstein as 
ever shook a stanchion, gave birth Mon- 
day to a heifer. Little Schnapps today 
looked over this strange world through 
eyes as clear as thrice-strained malt. In a 
voice as soft as powdered hops, it sent 
forth the old cry—for milk.” 

A farmer’s cow had had a calf—and it 
had become news to 50,000 city readers. 
But that was a mere warm-up. Dave had 
seen the possibilities of a hyperbolic sense 
of humor, and after that he even got a 
story out of seeing a dog chase its tail in 
Rochester’s street. The dog, he reported, 
was a self-fighting pooch. It had been 
sicked onto its tail two years before and 
had been winding around ever since. The 
owner had started the dog whirling to 
cure it from fleas, and the fleas, becoming 
sick from riding in circles, had fallen off. 


OpviousLy anybody who could make 
news from a dog’s tail-chase belonged on 
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a newspaper, hard times or not. And so 
Dave went to work on a small daily in 
Centralia, a town of 8,000 persons 11 miles 
from Rochester. It was a pretty skimpy 
job (it was at part-time pay), but it gave 
him a regular outlet for his peculiar news 
items. 

In Rochester, in the evenings Dave 
dropped around to the Jiffy Lunch, the 
town’s only eating place and the clearing- 
house for neighborhood gossip. People 
gathered there because the proprietor, 
Walter Tripp, was big and cheerful and 
full of chatter. He made them laugh, and 
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laughing helped relieve the troubles of a 
hard-hit agricultural community. 

The Jiffy Lunch was usually good for at 
least one story for the little Centralia 
daily, and sometimes there’d be something 
for the Tacoma paper. Soon Dave started 
tying his dispatches in with previous ones. 
For example, after the dog story, came. 


Rochester Worm Drops Robin 
for Count of Ten 


“A cock robin at Rochester was knocked 
out by a worm, according to a tale related 
by Carroll Kjellman, owner of the tail- 
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fighting dog that has chased its other end 
for the past two years. Kjellman said he 
saw the robin pulling doggedly at a long 
worm in a plowed field. The bird pulled 
the worm its full length and was still 
stretching it when the worm snapped out 
of the earth and hit the robin in the head 
with such force as to drop it for the count. 

“Kjellman is: no relation to the Roch- 
ester man whose cow must have her 
beer.” 

Note that Mr. James was slyly both 
building up a set of characters and im- 
pressing upon his readers that Rochester 
is the place of tall tales. Two days later, 
while the story was still fresh, constant 
readers got the payoff: 

“Faced by a committee of angleworm 
lovers, Carroll Kjellman, who declared he 
saw a robin get knocked out by a worm, 
admitted he planted strips of rubber in 
the soil as an experiment.” 

Under severe grilling, the villainous 
rubber-worm planter confessed all and 
repented. Dave reported, “‘I’m sorry I 
caused the robin to be knocked out,’ Kjell 
man said, ‘and I’m glad it recovered.’ 

“Cock robins—and socked robin—are 
reported to be on a worm strike at the 
Kjellman ranch,” Dave concluded, “until 
all the rubber snappers are removed from 
the soil.” 


Crrizens of Rochester were getting 
used to seeing their names and doings, 
however exaggerated, in print. Civic 
pride welled up. Dave added a new dig- 
nity to the crossroads by including in his 
stories some statements by “Mayor” Wal- 
ter Tripp. Rochester chortled over this 
designation of its jolly hamburger flipper, 
while in Tacoma and in Portland, 125 
miles to the south, editors innocently ac- 
cepted Mr. Tripp’s title as official. 

When a poultry raiser found a small 


ll 


egg inside a larger one—a freak story or 
dinarily worth perhaps a paragraph in 
the city—Dave made a whole story out of 
it with the observation by Mayor Tripp 
that the egg was contrary to the federal 
agricultural program. The hen, Tripp 
said, was supposed to reduce production, 
not double it. But the poultryman (ac 
cording to Dave the next day) answered 
the mayor with the information that he 
was simply on the first step of an experi 
ment. He was developing hens that would 
lay 12-in-1 eggs—a dozen in a single nat 
ural carton! 

Whatever happened thereafter, Mayor 
Tripp had some statement to make. He 
pitched horseshoes against a touring na 
tional champion, and took the opportunity 
to ring a shoe off the noggin of a bystander 
who, curiously, was a “political oppo 
nent.” The mayor defeated his brother 
“Hercules” Tripp in a corn-eating con 
test. Finally he announced, through Mr 
James, that Rochester would hold a Re 
duced Production County Fair. 

This exposition was to be dedicated to 
the national program of executing little 
pigs and plowing under crops. Prizes—of 
nothing—were to be awarded for the thin 
nest hog, the most sterile quart jar of 
soil, the biggest thistle, the cow giving the 
least milk, the sheep with lightest wool, 
the most listless strawberry plant, the 
puniest pumpkin, and to the farmer rais 
ing the poorest garden, and the one ente 
ing the fewest exhibits. 

Startled editors eyed this dispatch 
took a chance on it. The 
Press, nationwide distributor of news, 
picked up the story from the Tacoma 
paper and wired it broadside. Other 
stories followed .The fair was to “open 
its doors” on Saturday, and the mayor of 
Rochester was in a stew because the fair 
didn’t have any doors. “It’s already open 
as a puddle,” he complained. Then there 
was a difficulty with exhibitors—they all 
went after the prize for fewest exhibits 

Letters addressed to Mayor Tripp poured 
into Rochester from all over the nation 
requesting further information about the 
fair and how it was run. A candy manu 
facturer earnestly inquired about a con 
cession and wanted to know whether a 
Children’s Day would be held. A carni 
val company wired for the rights to erect 
a merry-go-round on the fairgrounds. 

Mayor Tripp and press agent James 
were amused but also concerned 
these reverberations. So Dave hastily 
filed a story on the end of the Rochester 
reverse fair. The story: 


Dog Blamed for Failure of Fair 


“While all America awaited news of 
Rochester’s novel exposition, Mayor Wal 
ter Tripp of the Jiffy Lunch adjusted his 
apron and told the following tale. 

“ “The fair opened Saturday morning, on 
the vacant lot between my Jiffy Lunch 
and Furlong’s barbershop, with three ex 
hibits—a pan of rusted wheat, a molting 
hen, and a sad dog. The wheat wouldn’t 
grow, and won a prize. The hen wouldn’t 
lay, so she won. The dog wouldn’t pay 
any attention to anybody, so he got a 
prize. It was raining and I went into the 
Jiffy Lunch to keep dry. 
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“After a bit I heard some commotion 
on the fairgrounds and a neighbor said 
he saw a dog going down the street with 
feathers on its mouth. This led to an in- 
vestigation. I found the wheat was gone 

the hen had eaten it. Then hen was 
gone—the dog had eaten her. The dog 
was gone—but who wants to eat it? I 
pronounced the fair closed.’ ” 


By now the whole community was 
chuckling over the way it was kidding 
the big cities, and the characters of Dave’s 
stories were eagerly playing up to their 
roles. To be sure, some of the staider 
citizens said such horseplay was undig- 
nified, but nobody let them spoil the fun. 

By this time Dave had become a cor- 
respondent for the Portland Oregonian, 
too, and the Associated Press men were 
keeping an eye open for news from Roch- 
ester. They never had long to wait, for 
something like the story of Straining 
Annie would soon be turning up. 

When newspapers throughout the United 
States were carrying daily paragraphs 
about an eastern hen that was approach- 
ing a year’s laying record of nearly one 
egg a day, Dave began filing reports on 
the heroic struggle of Annie, a leghorn 
owned by Mayor Tripp. Annie had re- 
frained from laying for 358 days. Could 
she keep it up? Rochester, it was re- 
ported, was in a dither of excitement. 

“On the 362nd day,” Dave wrote, “every- 
body got a terrible scare. The mayor 
found a white object in Annie’s nest. Ap- 
parently she had forgotten herself in her 
sleep. ‘But when I could bring myself to 
look,’ sighed the relieved mayor, ‘I dis- 
covered some wag had slipped a billiard 
ball under her.’” 

Alas, Annie never achieved a year’s rec- 
ord. With one day to go, she had produced 
a canary-size pellet. 

Straining Annie got her reward on 
Thanksgiving Day. The public had seen 
how far she could go without laying. 
Said the mayor in a special dispatch, “This 
time we'll see how far she can go around 
the table.” 


Birp and animal stories are plentiful in 
this farming community. When Sam 
James gave up using his front door and 
quietly tiptoed in the backway, it was 
because a mama skunk was using the 
underside of the front porch as a nursery. 
This, too, became news in a score of cities. 
Soon a minister in a distant town wrote 
determinedly that skunks are fine ani- 
mals—that he once had a family of skunks 
under his porch and they were well be- 
haved. “We felt badly when they left,” 
he said. With this to work on, Dave filed 
a story on the minister’s opinion of 
skunks, and then another which was a 
rebuttal by Sam James. 

“ “Your letter encouraged me to become 
better acquainted with my porch guests,’ ” 
Sam informed the minister in print. “ “Not 
wanting a misunderstanding to mar our 
friendship, I tore off the porch sideboards 
and instructed my son Johnny to crawl in. 
I wanted to see whether the babies were 
keeping warm and getting enough to eat. 

“In his haste to reach them, Johnny 
crawled high, and a nail on the founda- 
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“Dr. Johnson” Dave James, seated at the mill 
turning out another opus. 


tion caught the cinchstraps of his over- 
alls. He made a noise that the mother 
skunk mistook for an attack. She, fol- 
lowed by her children—one, two, three, 
four, five—circled him like Indians sur- 
rounding a wagon train. 

“T had to drag Johnny out with a pike 
pole—and keep him at that distance. I 
ask you, Reverend, has a skunk no ethics? 
If you felt so bad when your flock left, 
please come get mine. Please come soon.’ ” 

Sam and his skunks were reconciled, 
however, and later on he insisted they 
were worth their weight in gold. For, ac- 
cording to Dave’s dispatches, Sam had 
trained them so that when a door-to-door 
salesman got him cornered, he’d stamp 
twice on the floor and the skunks would 
emerge and take care of the canvasser. 

Again these stories had an unexpected 
comeback. Someone in Hollywood wired 
an offer to buy the “trained” skunks. 
Uncle Sam James did not let his nephew 
down. He wrote diplomatically that he 
was very much attached to the animals 
by now and didn’t care to sell them. 

“ ‘Besides,’ he concluded, ‘it would be 
cheap to catch them at five times any price 
you offer.’” 


Ir was all right with Rochester for Sam 
to have skunks, but when he started hav- 
ing salmon, Mayor Tripp denounced him 
indignantly. The Chehalis River had run 
amuck and flooded the country, and three 
weeks after the river went down, Sam 
announced he had found a school of sal- 
mon in a haystack. He said the salmon 
were all young ones, hay-fed and per- 
fectly content because they’d never 
known any other life. 

“ ‘Such fiction,’” the mayor was quoted 
in the papers, “ ‘will make Rochester the 
laughingstock of the country! Our bonds 
will plummet to par!’ ” 

Certain interested readers must have 
decided Rochester was a remarkable town 
to have such bonds, for pipe-line and ce- 
ment companies wrote Tripp setting forth 


attractive propositions for city improve- 
ment and suggested their offers “be taken 
up with the aldermen.” It was little won- 
der, then, that the Rochester “elections” 
drew so much attention. 

At first the election stories were car- 
ried only in the Centralia paper, whose 
readers knew they were a joke. The dis- 
patches said rivals were filing for Tripp’s 
job, and that Tripp had not filed. More 
candidates entered. They accused Tripp 
of being a dictator. Tripp haughtily re- 
fused to make any statement. By the time 
Dave had the field up to 12 candidates, 
papers farther afield began to take notice. 
Then at the last moment Tripp plunged 
into the race. 

Rochester, primed by the stories, played 
up to them. It had itself a hilarious time 
burlesquing the real elections. The candi- 
dates made speeches—at the Jiffy Lunch. 
They denounced one another. They com- 
plained of grasshoppers in the light meters 
and argued the town’s water should be 
flavored with chlorine “to taste like big- 
city water.” Candidate Hercules Tripp 
promised the town a statue, “which Roch- 
ester needs worse than anything in the 
world.” 

Dave had set the stage so well that he 
had only to let events take their course 
while he reported them. 

When primary day came, six candidates 
supposedly remained. That evening Dave 
dispatched the sad news. “About seven 
o'clock, after a day of heavy voting,” he 
said, “a traveling salesman came into the 
Jiffy Lunch. He was puffing a fat election 
cigar. 

“Looking for a place to drop his ashes,” 
the story went on, “he chose—the mayor 
believes deliberately—the slot of the bal- 
lot box. The ballots burned so fast Mayor 
Tripp was able to put only the salesman 
out. 

“Insisting he would have won unani- 
mously, Tripp placed responsibility for 
the fire on Ed ‘Yer Out’ Newton and Her- 
cules Tripp, who, he said, had warned 
him before the primary that they would 
‘make it a hot election.’ 

“The final race will now have to include 
the entire primary field.” 


A ruoucu the press wires of the 
country were crammed with the news of 
bona fide races for governorship and sen- 
ate positions, they found room for this un- 
usual election result. The Associated 
Press editor for the district wired Dave 
“please give us outcome in finals.” 

Rochester—and Dave—got stage fright. 
They wondered if they were carrying 
their joke on the country too far. They 
asked one another uneasily if there was 
any legal penalty for conducting a bogus 
primary. But Rochester wasn’t going to 
have its mayor deposed as a hoax. The 
night of the final election in the rest 
of the State, Dave came through tri- 
umphantly with 


Rochester Now Has Six Mayors 


“The ballot-box tragedy that struck here 
in the primary was repeated today. After 
a day that kept many voters home due to 
a high gale which uprooted trees and 

[Concluded on page 16} 
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Futt. open, and complete discussion 
of problems,” THE QuILt for August, 1940, 
tells us, is essential to soundly-based “na- 
tional conviction and action.” THE QUILL 
takes a stiff punch at Ralph Ingersoll for 
calling Lindbergh “the spokesman of the 
Fascist Fifth Column in America.” The 
punch was landed neatly and cleanly, and 
the punched deserved its full force. Amer- 
icans in general, I risk saying, would not 
trade one Lindbergh for 130,000,000 Ralph 
Ingersolls. 

THE Quit has no good word to say for 
the Germany of the Supersession nor for 
its leader, Herr Hitler. It likes neither and 
says so with pointedness and pellucidity. 
No objection to that; only commendation. 
Every editor and non-editor in “free 
America have more than the right, they 
have the duty, to speak their minds about 
Hitler, and about everybody and every- 
thing else, whether their opinion be un- 
favorable or favorable. And anyone who 
yells, “Fifth Columnist!” prizes his igno- 
rance, prejudice, self-esteem, ambition 
above freedom of speech. 


F’REEDoM of the Press is a relative 
term. It is far from absoluteness in Amer- 
ica even. It is much farther from that 
quality in many other nations, great and 
small. And there is a constant tendency 
against it in this country. Government 
nowhere actually relishes, nor ever rel- 
ished, a free press. It is, and always has 
been, the ineradicable impulse of govern- 
ment to overcome its opponents, to have 
its own way, to be tyrannous. Precisely 
to the extent that a national administra- 
tion believes in itself it disbelieves in a 
free press. It may pretend otherwise. It 
does. But the inevitable fact remains. 
Government’s innate and inescapable 
antagonism to moral and intellectual lib- 
erty of all forms of articulation in a coun- 
try never will disappear till government 
disappears, and this will happen of course 
only when society is no more. So the 
Press, and every other medium of public 
expression in a commonwealth, must be 
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Foes of Press Freedom 


By EDWARD PRICE BELL 


on guard perpetually against the ever- 
sapping encroachment of government 
against their freedom of utterance. No 
natural fraternity can exist between gov- 
ernment and uncensored expression. This 
is so both in peace and in war, and it is 
so because the eternal commission of ar- 
ticulative media (especially the Press) 
from the public is to watch, check up on, 
bring to book, and if necessary fight gov- 
ernment. If you tell me government hones 
for universal articulative freedom, I will 
tell you the Devil hones for incense. 

But government is not the only foe of 
this freedom. It is not by a long shot the 
worst foe in America. We have many re- 
strictions upon freedom of speech, some 
of them obvious and coarse, brutal, mur- 
derous even (the record of our goons of 
one kind or another is unmatched in his- 
tory), some hidden and subtle. Wealth, 
industry, commerce, covetousness, schem- 
ing personal eagerness for preferment and 
power, and a hundred other things lay a 
more or less heavy hand upon those who 
would speak or write what they have 
learned, know, believe to be true, and 
profoundly feel ought to be shouted from 
the housetops. 


Wuere do we find the deadliest foe 
not only of the freedom but of the future 
of the Press? 

In the case of an individual, where do 
we find his worst enemy? In himself 
without doubt. His deficiencies (of body, 
character, intellect) well may be not his 
fault but his misfortune. Yet there they 
are, in him, not in others, not in circum- 
stance with all its molding power. Only 
his personal deficiencies prevent him 
from standing up against whomever or 
whatever may come against him. The 
Press is but an assemblage and coordina- 
tion of individuals. If it be deficient its 
deficiency is within. If it have deadly 
enemies it should look for them not far 


afield but within the rumble of the presses 

Censorship, self-applied, I consider the 
newspaper’s heaviest handicap, actual 
and prospective. Censorship means the 
exclusion of something from the paper 
and its concealment from the purchasers 
and live-savers of the paper. If this some 
thing be of public importance (and what 
ever instructs or decently entertains the 
readers is of public importance) its blue 
penciling is unfair and, because of the 
tacit contract between the seller and buyer 
of the paper, immoral. The transaction is 
below the level of elementary commercial 
honor. 

Plenty of things act as censorship self 
applied in too many newspaper offices 
Ignorance, settled and unrelenting and 
often bullying, is a Press censor; no mil 
itary censor was ever denser or more 
damaging. Prejudice is another. Parti 
sanism is a third, purely egoistic emotions 
and energies on the part of a publisher or 
editor a fourth, undue keenness about the 
counting office till a fifth, and so on to the 
end of a long chapter. 

Not one of these forces ever should push 
a blue pencil. The public wants, and tries 
to buy, light from every angle, open 
mindedness, non-partisanism, escape from 
the nuisance of over-assertive personal 
ities, sincerity, dignity, sympathy, truth 
The public is not one party, not one class 
or category, still less one man. And the 
public’s money is the paper’s lifeblood 


BreakINnG once and for all the self 
forged chains of its censorship (lack of 
imagination and cowardice among them), 
journalism will go ahead on swift feet 
All it needs to be is a vivid record of the 
truth and the whole truth. Then it will 
be a faithful and able servant of the people 
who buy it and thus fill its pages with the 
lucrative matter of the merchants. 

Ralph Ingersoll has a perfect right to 
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Can’t America Stand the Truth 


[Concluded from page 4] 


How far do the isolationists want to go 
in being isolated? Do they think we can 
go on living within these borders under 
an economic and political system that is 
wholly different from the rest of the 
world? And the rest of the world will 
have a different system if democracy is 
overthrown everywhere except here. 
Naturally, if and when that comes to pass, 
we shall have to become a Fascist State, 
thanks to the isolationists and the ap- 
peasers. 


Wary, a good many people are asking, 
can we not in the United States go on 
having our own economic system even if 
all the world has another one? The an- 
swer is fairly simple and may be done by 
parable. 

The textile industry in the United States 
had reached a point of almost total col- 
lapse before 1933. The decent people in 
the industry had signed an agreement to 
shorten hours, eliminate night work for 
women and children and raise wages. 
The decent people constituted about 75 
or 80 per cent of the employers. 

But the others were, as their confreres 
called them, “chiselers.” They worked 
their people long hours, they worked 
women and children at night where State 
laws did not forbid it, they paid low 
wages, they made all sorts of phony de- 
ductions from their pay envelopes. In 
short, they operated a perfect Fascist 
type of industrialism and they wrecked 
the whole industry. It was impossible for 
decent mills to compete profitably with 
the chiseler mills. 

The whole wage scale was dragged 
down, the hours of work remained longer 
than for any other industry in the coun- 
try; the standard of living for the whole 
industry was the lowest in the country. 
It is not necessary to label the parallel, 
except to say that Germany has been 
working long hours at low pay and that, 
under her new system, it costs Brazil 
three and a half times as much to buy 
from us as it does from Germany. 


Wary do I say all these things? Be- 
cause I have a deep sense of the obliga- 
tion that is implied in freedom of the 
press. It is, after all, only a right reserved 
by the people to themselves to be used 
to promote all their liberties and safe- 
guard all their rights against any tyrant 
or any government. It is because I ear- 
nestly want all of us—those who write 
and those who speak—to be honest with 
ourselves in these troubled times; I want 
us to quit rolling phrases off our tongues 
without analyzing them to see whether 
they mean anything. 

Let me illustrate. Both political par- 
ties have adopted platforms saying, in ef- 
fect, that they are for the Monroe Doc- 
trine; that they sympathize with democ- 
racies, that they will give all help pos- 
sible “consistent with the law and not 








inconsistent with our own national de- 
fense.” Those are high-sounding phrases, 
but they don’t mean anything. 

The Monroe doctrine is only a phrase. 
It pre-supposes physical invasion of this 
hemisphere; it doesn’t touch ideological 
or economic penetration which can be 
much more disastrous. To say that we 
believe in the Monroe Doctrine and not 
to go any further than that is like taking 
a shotgun and sitting on your porch to 
see that the man next door who has small- 
pox doesn’t come into your house. He 
doesn’t have to; the germ comes anyway. 
Bernard Shaw once said that we may 
think that because we live on the other 
side of town we escape the stress of pov- 
erty and disease and economic pressures, 
but that when the plague comes, we all 
die together. Unless we come to know 
that Hitlerism is a disease that may come 
to plague us, we are being foolish. 

Again, nine people out of ten who say 
they do not favor a declaration of war— 
and I do not—will go on to say, “But I 
favor all help to England short of war.” 
Rolling the phrase on the tongue seems 
to give some satisfaction to our con- 
sciences. We don’t believe in any such 
thing as a nation, or, if we do, we are 
purely hypocritical in its execution. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the country does ad- 
vocate help short of war and that the Pres- 
ident and Mr. Willkie, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, are trailing behind sentiment. The 
destroyer deal was a start, but a late and 
partial one. 

“Help short of war” would mean exactly 
what it says. We would not declare war 
on Germany, and we would not, to use an- 
other badly overworked phrase, “send our 
boys over there,” although God knows 
why they shouldn’t go voluntarily if they 
believe strongly enough that Hitler has got 
to be destroyed before this world is worth 
living in. The plain sad truth is that our 
own laws, enacted in the years of recoil 
from the failure of Europe to pay her war 
debts, and our own Congressional policies, 
prevent us from giving any real help. 


Ir is obvious that England needs desper- 
ately at the moment—and could beat off 
any invasion if she had them—planes, 
pilots, and more small naval vessels to 
patrol her coast while the bigger vessels 
provide convoys for ships that are hauling 
her food. 

Yet, even though we would prolong the 
war and thereby give ourselves time to 
get geared up for our own protection, if 
we sent planes to England, we have 
turned over a puny little number of 
fighters. The Army and Navy can’t re- 
lease planes or ships unless they certify 
that they are not needed for defense. 

Senator Pepper is one of the few politi- 
cians who has yet had the courage to 
say that our best defense is to keep Eng- 
land going so that we can have advan- 
tage of her navy and so that time can 





work against German economics, which 
may be Hitler’s downfall. 

Nor has anybody told us plainly enough 
the plain truth that whether we like it or 
not the British Navy is our Atlantic navy 
and we won’t have a two-ocean navy un- 
til 1946 at the earliest. 

We are realizing too slowly that if Eng- 
land collapses Hitler will be free—as he is 
not free so long as England fights him and 
blockades him and keeps him from the 
seas with naval or merchant vessels—to 
organize the economy of Europe and of 
South and Central America. 


We cannot give England planes ex- 
cept those that come with agonizing slow- 
ness off the production lines; we cannot 
give her pilots; we cannot give her naval 
vessels, although we have traded her some 
destroyers for naval bases. 

We cannot, under the neutrality law, 
send her food or arms in our own ships; 
we cannot bring her refugee children 
over in our own ships and she must use 
her hard-pressed commercial fleet to do 
that. 

We cannot buy, either as a government, 
or as corporations, or as individuals, a dol- 
lar’s worth of her bonds, or the bonds of 
any of her subdivisions, no matter how 
strongly we feel that lending or giving to 
her might be the salvation of this country. 

We cannot solicit or receive even con- 
tributions in behalf of her government, or 
any subsidiary government, on pain of 
going to jail. 

We cannot, in short, give England any 
effective help unless she puts up her fast- 
dwindling supply of gold; unless she 
comes and gets what she buys, unless she 
then waits for it to come off of assembly 
lines geared to peace-time production and 
unless she then uses her navy to convoy 
it. 


Ir is, then, nothing short of dishonest to 
go on saying we propose to give England 
all help short of war if we intend to do 
nothing about amending the neutrality 
act. It may be that we do not as a people 
want to give England any more help than 
we are giving her. If that is true it would 
be much more honest for us to say so. 

Will all help lead to war? Only Mr. 
Hitler knows; he calls the tunes of death 
in this world. No nation which is at war 
except his own, wanted war. Mr. Hitler 
will tell us in his own good time whether 
he wants war with us or not, and nothing 
we do in the meantime, short of being 
craven cowards—by which we could se- 
cure his kind of peace—would make any 
difference. 

Whether you agree with anything I 
have said or not, you will certainly agree 
that no person, no nation, can be secure 
if he practices self-deception. 

We never needed the cold, hard truth 
more than we need it now. We never 
needed it more for the preservation of all 
our liberties, including freedom of the 
press. 

The press of America has an opportu- 
nity to renounce cheap partisanship for 
patriotism, to give its devotion not to 
party hacks, but to the liberties and ulti- 
mate freedom of the people. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Air Writing 
Tix war, headlined by aerial exploits, 


has made American people more aviation- 
minded than ever before. Exploitation of 
the air has been laggard in this country, 
largely because of the highly-developed 
networks of other modes of transportation, 
such as the railroads and buses. 

The consequence of this situation has 
been to greatly enlarge the field for writ- 
ing in connection with aviation—feature 
articles on aspects of aviation and fiction 
with aviation as a background. Aviation 
is extensively covered by a definite group 
of magazines, all of which are undergoing 
something of a boom. 

The primary qualification for grasping 
the writing opportunities in this field rests 
in a comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Articles require a technical under- 
standing of planes. A tone of authority 
may be added to articles by an arrange- 
ment to use the by-line of a well known 
figure in aviation with an “As Told to—” 
phrase. 

As the war continues, this aroused in- 
terest in aviation will be intensified and 
probably will not retreat any in the event 
of peace. The public has become more 
air-conscious than ever before and is likely 
to remain so. This has its repercussions in 
the field of writing. 

The magazines below are primarily fic- 
tion publications although a few buy an 
occasional aviation article: 


Aces, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City— 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Novels and short stories, 
5,000 to 20,000 words, paying lc a word on 
acceptance. 

Air Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C— 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Same lengths as above, 
slanted to commercial flying rather than war. 
Good shorts wanted. Ic a word on acceptance. 

Air Trails, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.—C. B. 
Colby, Editor. Short stories up to 5,500 words. 
Also articles on developments in aviation. Pays 
lec on acceptance. 

Bill Barnes, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.—F. O. 
Tremaine, Editor. Modern short stories up to 
6,000 words. Timely articles up to 3,000. Query 
on article ideas. Buys aviation news photos. 
Pays lc word on acceptance. 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
—William J. Fay, Editor. Shorts up to 6,500 
and novelettes up to 12,000. War themes 
wanted. No romance. 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C-——Herb 
Powell, Editor. Both fiction and features on 
aviation. Also buys exciting anecdotes. Pays 
lc a word and $1 per photo on publication. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C.—William Fay, Editor. Only full 
length novels written on assignment. 

The Lone Eagle, 22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C.— 
Leo Margulies, Editor. War air stories. Also 
fact articles and illustrated features pertaining 
to all phases of aviation. Pays lc a word on 
acceptance. 

Sky Fighters, 22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C.—Leo 
Margulies, Editor. American heroes stressed. 
War background desired. Novelettes up to 
10,000 words and novels up to 20,000. Pays ic 
a word on acceptance. 

Tailspin Tommy, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.— 
Harold Hersey, Editor. Modern air short 
stories up to 5,000 words. Novels on assign- 
ment. Payment by arrangement with author. 

War Birds, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.— 
West F. Peterson, Editor. Air combat stories 
and commercial aviation stories. This editor 
likes colorful and unusual backgrounds. Buys 
all lengths up to 12,500 words. Humorous 
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shorts welcomed. Buys articles of 2,500 words 
on prominent pilots. A real leader in the avia 
tion magazine field. Pays l!2c a werd on 
acceptance. 


Wings, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C.—Malcolm 
Reiss, Editor. War aviation stories 20,000-25,000 
words, which are purchased for Ic a word on 
acceptance. Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago—Max Karant, Editor. 
A friendly editor who is glad to see any sug- 
gestions for features and articles on aviation. 
Payment on acceptance at 1c a word and up. 





Contests 


Two literary fellowships of $1,500 each are 
being offered by the Houghton Mifflin Co. for 
promising authors who need financial assist- 
ance to complete a literary project. Closing 
date is Sept. 15. Details may be had from 
the company, 2 Park Street, Moston, Mass. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, has established the Dodd, Mead 
Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship for men 
and women who are students in American 
colleges and universities and who wish to be 
come professional authors. The fellowship is 
designed to give undergraduates an opportu 
nity to take advantage of faculty advice and 
instruction while planning and writing a novel 
and to enable them to work toward the com- 
pletion of the book for one year after gradua 
tion. The amount of the award is $1,200, pay- 
able quarterly or monthly (as the winner de 
sires) for the term of one year, commencing 
July 1, 1941. Applications and projects must 
be sent to the publisher by April 1, 1941. Only 
junior and senior and graduate students are 
eligible to enter. 


Market Tips 


One Act Play Magazine has moved its edi 
torial offices from New York City to 8 Arling 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. The Editorial Board 
will be pleased to give a prompt reading to 
plays submitted to it at this new address, and 
is particularly interested in publishing pro- 
duceable plays of all types: comedy, tragedy, 
farce, mystery, etc., that can be used by ama 
teur and professional dramatic groups. The 
magazine is also in the market for Radio 
Scripts suitable for professional broadcasts on 
15- and 30-minute programs. 


A new magazine of poetry and criticism will 
make its appearance in New York this autumn, 
under the name of Harbinger. Present plans 
call for the publication of the magazine in large 
format, 36 pages per issue. The editors an 
nounce that Harbinger is in the market for 
poems of any length or form and for critical 
articles not over 2,000 words in length. Mate 
rial will be paid for at rates to be determined 
upon later. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to The Editors, Harbinger, 245 West 72nd 
Street, New York, and must be accompanied 
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by return postage. For the first year the mag 
azine will be published quarterly, and its sub 
scription price is $1.00 per year. 


Magazine Notes 


R. E. Wolseley, assistant professor of jour 
nalism at Northwestern University, has been 
appointed associate editor of New Horizons, 
published in Chicago, which formerly was 
known as Creative Writing. 

New Horizons is one of the few literary mag 
azines in the Midwest. During the year and 
a half of its existence it has experienced a 
phenomenal growth and has achieved national 
recognition. In addition to fiction and poetry, 
the magazine publishes articles and essays on 
subjects of current interest, war and peace be 
ing foremost among them 

Mr. Wolseley is widely experienced in both 
magazine and newspaper work. He has held 
editorial positions on such publications as the 
Chicago Evening Post and the Pennsylvania 
News and was formerly managing editor of 
the Evanston Daily News Index. Manuscripts 
for fall issues of New Horizons are being con 
sidered by Mr. Wolseley and should be sent 
to 152 West Schiller Street, Chicago 





Writers on Writing 


“I had written more than 200 stories 
before I sold my first one. I had worked 
three months without pay on the Washing 
ton Post before I came a cub reporter at 
$8 a week. Don Marquis and Garet Gar 
rett and a lot of other lads who got some 
where were my colleagues at only slightly 
higher wages. When I was dramatic critic 
of the Washington Times—at 17—I discov 
ered that I should review the initial per 
formance in America of “Cyrano de Berg 
erac.” I devoted the whole summer to 
studying Rostand, and invested my life’s 
savings—just under $300—in a trip to 
Paris to see Coquelin’s Cyrano. 

“After Richard Mansfield’s opening per 
formance in America, I put all I had 
learned into a column—and my salary was 
raised $1 a week! In a diary, I noted, ‘My 
first step.’ It was, too. 

“Meanwhile, I had read hundreds of 
plays, forgotten everything but the plots, 
made my own scenarios from these, com 
pared them with the original treatments, 
and observed my mistakes. After that, I 
told a manager what I thought was wrong 
with his last act, and he said, ‘Why don’t 
you write a better one?’ I did. Sixteen 
months later he’d produced my first play. 
Opportunity knocks every day, but you’ve 
got to be ready when you open the door.” 
—CHANNING PoLLock in This Week maga 
zine. 








How Can Weekly Newspapers 
Get More Advertising? 


Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 
classified—is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine, 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prob- 
lems of small town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 w. 39th St., New York 
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Nine Scholarships 
Are Awarded 
by Northwestern 


Evanston, Ill—Nine persons, from eight 
states, have been awarded scholarships 
for the coming academic year by the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western university here, it has been an- 
nounced by Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
Medill. 

The award winners are either practic- 
ing journalists, teachers of journalism or 
high-ranking graduates of other universi- 
ties and colleges who plan to carry on ad- 
vanced study at Medill toward a master’s 
degree in journalism. 

Winner of a full-tuition scholarship is 
LeRoy Furry, managing editor of the 
Alumnus, magazine published by Iowa 
State college, and a member of the staff 
of the bureau of publications at Iowa 
State. Mr. Furry has been a high school 
teacher and a free lance contributor to 
large Iowa dailies. He resides in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Robert Buchanan, of Auburn, Ind., a 
member of a widely-known Indiana news- 
paper family and for the past four years 
an undergraduate at Northwestern, where 
he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
managing editor of the university daily, 
will receive a scholarship exceeding two- 
thirds tuition for 1940-41. 

All other scholarship winners will re- 
ceive half-tuition. They are: 

Robert Dodds, of Ames, Iowa, now on 
the staff of the Engineering News-Record 
in New York; Richard Hedblom, of Evan- 
ston, Ill., a student who received his 
undergraduate training at Northwestern 
and ranked high in his class; Elmo Israel, 
of West Blocton, Ala., a recent graduate 
of the University of Alabama with a 
nearly perfect scholastic record, for four 
years assistant director of the university’s 
news bureau, and a correspondent for 
Alabama dailies. 

Thayne Jongeward, of Bismarck, N. D., 
a member of the commercial staff of the 
Bismarck Tribune with previous experi- 
ence on other North Dakota papers; Miss 
Mary Claire Rhodes, of Phoenix, Ariz., a 
graduate of Phoenix Junior College in 
1938 and of Northwestern last June with 
editorial experience on college papers; 
Sam. B. Smith, Jr., of Wichita, Kansas, a 
1940 graduate of the University of Wich- 
ita who edited two publications at his 
university; and Carlin A. Treat, of San 
Andreas, Calif., a 1940 graduate of the 
University of Santa Clara with experience 
in college journalism as well as on the 
business side of Stockton and other small- 
town papers. 

* 


Two appointments to the staff of the 
University of Illinois School of Journal- 
ism for 1940-41 have been announced by 
R. R. Barlow, chairman of the School’s 
administrative committee. 

Arne Rae, formerly executive secretary 
of the National Editorial Association, Chi- 
cago, has been named associate professor 
and will teach courses in publishing prob- 
lems. Mr. Rae was assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oregon 
and manager of the Oregon Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for 11 years pre- 
ceding 1938 when he joined NEA. 

Leslie W. McClure, publisher of the 
Barrington (Ill.) Review from 1931-39, 








has been appointed as assistant professor. 
McClure is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and earned a master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern University in 1940 
while serving as an assistant in editorial 
administration and news editing. Mr. 
McClure has had experience on the Mil- 
waukee Journal, La Porte (Ind.) Herald, 
St. Cloud Minn.) Daily Times, and Hamp- 
ton (Iowa) Recorder. 





William L. Bruckart 
Dies in Washington 


William L. Bruckart (Missouri Profes- 
sional), 48, known by thousands of weekly 
newspaper readers for his weekly “Wash- 
ington Digest” column, died Sunday, 
Aug. 4, from a heart attack while play- 
ing golf at the Congressional Country 
Club, Washington, D. C. Funeral services 
were held in Washington Aug. 7, and the 
body was taken to Missouri for burial. 

Mr. Bruckart was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi as a professional member last 
May 3 by the University of Missouri chap- 
ter. During this brief association he took 
an active interest in the fraternity. His 
membership certificate was hung on his 
office wall just a few days before his 
sudden death. 

A native of Leeton, Mo., Mr. Bruckart 
began his newspaper career on the Wich- 
ita (Kan.) Eagle under Victor Murdock. 
His work there attracted the attention of 
Col. William R. Nelson of the Kansas 
City Star and he was offered and accepted 
a place on the staff of that paper. 

From the Star he went to Washington 
as a member of the United Press staff. 
Later he joined the Washington staff of 
the Associated Press and was assigned to 
cover the United States treasury depart- 
ment. His familiarity with national fi- 
nances gained through that assignment 
brought an offer to become assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury, but he declined. 
Mr. Bruckart had been writing his weekly 
column for Western Newspaper Union 
for about 15 years. 

Mr. Bruckart is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude Bruckart, and two 
sons, William and Kenneth. 





Freedom's Fioes— 


[Concluded from page 13} 


sock Hitler or Lindbergh or anyone else 
who makes his mitts itch. But he has no 
right to smear his paper all over with 
ex parte, anti-Hitlerism or idiotic vilifi- 
cation of one of the squarest, smartest, 
bravest, and most patriotic men in Amer- 
ica. Ingersoll should induce a much bet- 
ter-informed and more enlightened man 
than himself to analyze both Hitler and 
Lindbergh in the paper with “the most 
brilliant editorial staff ever assembled.” 

THe Quit, if I may say so, is doing 
grand work (in the true spirit of Sigma 
Delta Chi) for the health and well-being 
of journalism in America and therefore 
for the moral and mental advance of 
American citizenship. 





The last collection of short stories from 
the pen of W. Somerset Maugham has 
been published under the title “The Mix- 
ture As Before.” In an author’s note, Mr. 
Maugham declares that he will write no 
more short pieces. 


Correspondent — 


[Concluded from page 12] 


flattened fences, Mayor Tripp dumped the 
votes on the Jiffy Lunch counter for 
counting. Just then a stranger opened the 
front door, admitting a shrieking wind 
that carried away every vote. 

““To save the town the strain of an- 
other election, I had better keep on being 
mayor,’ Tripp said, but his opposition dis- 
agreed. 

““We’re all mayors now. It was a draw, 
fair and square, and we'll go to the high- 
est courts to defend our rights,’ declared 
Mayor Hercules Tripp, Mayor Ed ‘Yer 
Out’ Newton, Mayor Clarence Betts, 
Mayor Chris Johnson, and Mayor Ernest 
‘20 Years Ago’ Brown.” 


Mavyse it was this election that finally 
broke down the Tacoma News-Tribune 
editor. One mayor was bad enough, but 
when stories started coming in that the 
mayor (No. 3) of Rochester advocated 
hinged doors on the sidewalk to keep peo- 
ple from tearing up the planks to recover 
lost dimes, and that the mayor (No. 5) of 
Rochester had gone trapping for a coyote 
and caught a neighbor’s cat named Sally, 
it was too much. The News-Tribune 
hastily sent for Mr. James and put him 
to work on their regular staff. 

He’s there now. The things he writes 
about are dead-earnest big-city politics 
and strikes and murders and visiting fire- 
men. But every so often, tucked away in 
the big daily, you'll find a story under the 
date line of Rochester, Wash., and some 
strange things are still happening there 
apparently. Hercules Tripp is the current 
mayor, and recently I saw this in the 
News-Tribune: 


Rochester Goes Metropolitan 
Has Genuine City-size Outdoor Neon Sign 


“The sign is on John Peterson’s garage. 
““She shines up at night like a cat 
crossing the highway,’ says the mayor.” 





Story -Teller — 
|Concluded from page 7| 


be you get an idea and go to work. Oh, 
boy! 

Someone inquires how many stories 
you have published, and counting the 
“sold” cards in the file you are surprised 
that the total is better than 350, pieces 
ranging from 500 words to 70,000. You 
count 11 books under three names and 
three others shared with a collaborator. 
All have been issued also in England, and 
some stuff has been serialized in Scandi- 
navian newspapers, and there is one 1000- 
word story which has been translated into 
seven languages. 

Then, after 11 years, comes Der Tag. 
You decide to start the long-dreamed-of 
serious novel which will take 6 to 10 
months’ time, 120,000 words, and which, 
two years hence may earn $200. 

But you refuse to worry about starving 
to death, because it is going to be so much 
FUN! 
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WHO - WHAT : WHERE 





ArtHuR BELLAIRE (Iowa °40), formerly 
city editor of the Daily Iowan, Iowa City, 
Ia., is now city editor of the Iowa City 
(Ia.) Press Citizen. 


Five members of Sigma Delta Chi have 
been named to a committee by Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc., to direct pro- 
motional work in the organization’s pro- 
gram for the nation-wide observance of 
National Newspaper Week Oct. 1 to Oct. 
8, inclusive. The members are: WILLIAM 
N. Harpy (Penn State Professional), man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, chairman; JoHN B. Lone 
(Southern California), general manager, 
California’s Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; ARNE Rag (Oregon ’22), executive 
secretary, National Editorial Association; 
Gene ALLEMAN (Wisconsin ’24), manager, 
Michigan Press Association; and Doy te L. 
Buckies (Kansas ’20), manager, Alabama 
Press Association. 


JosePpH T. LANSDELL (Georgia °40) has 
joined the news staff of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Herald. 


Epwarp R. Eccer (Missouri '18) left his 
position as director of public relations for 
the Central Motor Freight Association, 
Inc., Chicago, April 19, to become director 
of public relations for the American 
Trucking Association, Inc., Washington, 


ROLFE JENKINS (Purdue 40), has a posi- 
tion as classified advertising manager for 
the Middlesboro (Ky.) Daily News. 


Berton J. BALLARD (Northwestern Profes- 
sional), formerly an instructor. in the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University and assistant profes- 
sor of journalism at Stanford University, 
has been elected to succeed Prof. A. Clar- 
ence Smith as associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Kent State university. Ballard 
has worked successively on the following 
California newspapers: Hanford Journal, 
Fresno Herald, Fresno Republican, San 
Francisco Call, San Francisco Herald, San 
Francisco Bulletin, and the Fresno Bee. 


Jacop W. Witrmer (Indiana 40) has ac- 
cepted the editorship of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Morning Times. 


J. Frank McDermonp, Jr. (Purdue Pro- 
fessional), publisher of the Attica Ledger- 
Tribune and the Fountain-Warren Demo- 
crat, was elected president of the Hoosier 
State Press association at the meeting of 
the organization in the Hotel Lincoln, In- 
dianapolis. Ind. He succeeds Foster Rip- 
pick (Indiana Professional) of Columbia 
City. 

Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, R. A. BropHecker (Indiana ’21), 
Brownstown; secretary, Epw1n V. O’NEEL 
(De Pauw ’24), Hagerstown; treasurer; 
E. C. Gorrett (Purdue Professional), Win- 
amac. Wray.E. FLEMING (Indiana Profes- 
sional) of Indianapolis was reappointed 
manager and general counsel. 


Mike Mownroney (Oklahoma ’24), former 
reporter on the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
News, is the Democratic nominee for Fifth 
District congressman. 


Hers BecutTotp (Marquette 40) has joined 
the city news department of the Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 
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Takes NBC Post 


Frank E. Mullen 


Mullen, who received his journalism 
degree in 1922 from Iowa State College, 
where he was a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
and Alpha Gamma Rho, has recently been 
named vice-president and general manager 
of the National Broadcasting Co. He re 
signed as vice-president of the Radio Corp. 
of America to take the new post. 

Back in 1923, one year out of college and 
conducting a farm news page for the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Journal, he received a wire 
from the editor of the Stockman and 
Farmer, a well known agricultural weekly 
published at Pittsburgh, Pa., offering him 
a job as its radio editor. He admits he 
didn’t exactly know what radio was but 
the job paid $7.50 a week more than he 
was getting, so he took it. 

On arrival in Pittsburgh, he found that 
instead of running a column in the paper 
he was expected to produce a radio pro- 
gram over Station KDKA. Radio was 
then just a gadget, but was sweeping the 
country like a prairie fire. He organized 
the program, the first regular broadcast- 
ing service for farmers, and continued it 
until 1926. 

In that year, he organized an agricul 
tural service for NBC at Station KFKX, in 
Hastings, Nebr. He was transferred in 
1927 to Chicago, where he opened offices 
and studios for NBC. He held the title 
of Director of Agriculture for NBC from 
1926 to 1934, in the latter year becoming 
manager of the Department of Informa- 
tion, Radio Corp. of America. He became 
vice-president of RCA, in charge of pub- 
licity and advertising, in 1939, continuing 
in that post until his recent change. 





Epwarp W. Cocurane (Northwestern 
Professional), sports editor Chicago Her 
ald-American and supervising sports edi 
tor of all Hearst newspapers, is a member 
of the board of sports authorities on the 
weekly broadcast of the Hall of Sports 
quiz, Sunday evenings over State WMAQ, 
Chicago. 


QUENTIN LAMBERT (Illinois *40) has ac 
cepted a position on the promotional staff 
of the National Association of Retail Gro 
cers, Chicago. 

IRWIN B. JoHNSON (South Dakota State 
40) has accepted a position with the Na 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work (4-H Clubs), Chicago. 


JOHN E. vAN DER LINDEN (Iowa State °40) 
has secured a position as general news 
and sports reporter on the Globe-Gazette, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


EvLtis HALLER, (Syracuse °37), a financial 
writer for the Wall Street Journal, has 
been transferred to that paper’s Western 
office in the Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago. 


W. Sruart SEwett (Southern Methodist 
34) has been on the copy desk of the 
New York Herald Tribune since March 
23. He formerly was assistant telegraph 
editor of the Dallas (Texas) 
Herald. 


W. E. Eston (Minnesota 34), for the last 
five and one-half years editor of the semi 
weekly St. Peter (Minn.) Herald, has been 
named editor of the Worthington (Minn.) 
Daily Globe. Elston, a member of the 
Minnesota State Civil Service Board since 
its naming by Gov. Harold E. Stassen in 
May, 1939, recently was appointed chair 
man of that body. 


Times 


James C. Srratron (Colorado °31) will 
give the courses in journalism and direct 
the news service at the University of 
Wyoming this year. During the past year, 
Stratton completed a year of graduate 
work at Northwestern and handled sec 
tions in newswriting on NU’s Chicago 
campus. 


GILBERT GARDNER (Washington & Lee 40) 
joined the staff of Time, Inc., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, Aug. 15. He managed 
the Campus Magazine Agency his senior 
year in college. 


Ross Hersey (Washington and Lee ’40) 
and Earu J. MILLicAN (Washington and 
Lee 38) are handling circulation and re 
porting respectively for the Waynesboro 
(Va.) News-Virginian. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro 


tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 


from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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The Burden of Bureaucracy 


For 10 years, Lawrence Sullivan—na- 
tionally known commentator on govern- 
ment and business whose articles appear 
in Forbes magazine and his column in 37 
newspapers—has been examining Amer- 
ican bureaucracy. 

The results of his investigation appear 
in a recently published book, “The Dead 
Hand of Bureaucracy,” a stirring defense 
of the American system of free enterprise. 
Some pertinent highlights from the book 
are indicated by the following paragraphs 
asking briefly: Did you know: 

—that the average family in the United States pays more in 
taxes than for house rent? 

—that Abraham Lincoln issued two executive orders during 
the Civil War, and that Franklin D. Roosevelt issued 2,538 in 
seven years? 

—That CWA and WPA have built more than 1,000 airports, 
only 31 of which are large enough to land military craft? 

—that more than 500 Communist “fellow-travelers” have been 
identified on the U. S. Government payroll? 

—that every month the U. S. Treasury sends checks to more 
than 12,000,000 individuals? 

—that 124 new federal boards, bureaus, and commissions have 
been established in Washington since March, 1933? 

—that WPA spent $599,854 on a rat-catching project in New 
Orleans? 

—that since 1933 the United States has spent more for emer- 
gency relief than Germany has spent for armaments? 

—that for 41 days a CIO union refused the U. S. Navy per- 
mission to move dies and patterns from a strike-bound plant 
supplying airplane parts and marine equipment? 

—that the Federal Trade Commission in one year “exam- 
ined” 136,639 advertisements in 1,488 newspapers and maga- 
zines? 

—that the first federal appropriation for agricultural assist- 
ance was $1,000, in 1839? 

—that at one time eleven WPA units in New York City shared 
office space with Communist organizations? 

—that it would take 1,000 men, working for $4 a day, more 
than 684 years to earn total wages of one billion dollars? 

—that the public debt of the U. S. constitutes a hidden mort- 
gage of more than 40 per cent on the average American home? 

—that new irrigation and reclamation projects under WPA 
and PWA, plus competitive agricultural imports, make a larger 
farm production than AAA ploughed under? 

—that the U. S. Treasury now is paying most of the $4,000,000 
annual taxes formerly paid by privately owned electric utilities 
in the TVA territory? 





Our presentation of these extracts should NOT be construed 
as an attack on President Roosevelt or the New Deal. FDR and 
the New Deal have no option, corner or monopoly on the cre- 
ation of new bureaus in government or the enlargement of old 
ones. Former President Hoover and his GOP associates didn’t 
do so badly. 

The point is, that regardless of the party in power at any par- 
ticular moment, bureaus spring into existence and mushroom 
in growth. Once rooted, they are almost impossible to eradicate 
—being worse than crab grass in a lawn! 

Everyone deplores the situation but—like the weather—does 
nothing about it. In fact, if anyone tries to do something about 
it, as President Roosevelt did in the Reorganization Bill, he is 
apt to be tagged a “dictator” or some other sort of a such-and- 
such 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Ir would seem that the mounting mill- 
stone of bureaucracy should interest and 
anger everyone—for everyone, to some 
degree, has to bear a portion of the cost. 

Organizations of taxpayers are on the 
increase in the country. More and more 
interest is being taken in government, its 
cost, its tentacles. Therefore, we’d say, 
taxes and the whole taxation system—or 
should we say lack of system—would 
seem an important source or subject for 
newspapers. 

These brief paragraphs from Mr. Sul- 
livan’s book suggest in themselves a 
whole series of articles, news stories and editorials. And al- 
most every community will prove a fertile field to the news- 
paperman wanting to till it for taxation stories. 

The trouble with most news stories of this sort is that they 
are too hard to read. The writer will have to put his facts in 
simple but graphic language if he wants to get his message 
across; use illustrations and comparisons that will arouse the 
interest of and be grasped quickly by that old stand-by, the 
average reader. 
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The Unsung Hero 


Newspaper WEEK is coming along soon, when the atten- 
tion of the public is to be called in various ways to the signifi- 
cant contribution made to society by the press. That’s a swell 
idea—and we’re all for it. 

But the real hero of the press, the guy who does the dirty 
work, so to speak, probably will go unsung as the words of 
praise are sounded for the press in general. We’re referring to 
the leg man, the beat man, the lad who goes out to the source 
of the news, he who uncovers the scandals, the graft and cor- 
ruption that have so often marred the march of democracy. 

The newspaperman who goes out on his job as the represent- 
ative of a community is the sort who has made American jour- 
nalism what it is today. If there were more like him, the place 
of the press would be even more significant and appreciated 
than it is. 

The sort of thing we’re trying to say about these lesser-lights 
of journalism—who frequently don’t get the by-lines or bask in 
the spotlight of acclaim—was very well expressed just recently 
by the staff of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth. 

One of the members of the Truth staff, Ed Critchlow, was 
leaving, after 17 years with the paper, to take over a newspaper 
of his own. A farewell tribute in the Truth had this to say 
about him, in part: 

“As a conscientious and able reporter, Ed helped greatly to 
build up the Truth’s reputation for speedy accurate publication 
of the news. But his contribution to the community welfare 
was even more important. In dealing with public officials he 
was not merely a newspaperman, he was the representative of 
Elkhart’s 30-odd thousand citizens who have a direct interest 
in taxes, improvements and other phases of local government. 

“He clashed more than once with public servants who sought 
to operate their offices as if they were closed corporations. 
Whenever things didn’t look quite right he asked embarassing 
questions. And he never hesitated to expose inefficiency, in- 
sincerity or plain dishonesty among those elected by the people. 

“Thus, in a democracy, an alert newspaper and an alert staff- 
man may help government to function effectively.” 

We second all of that. And, while we're all for singing the 
praises of the press during newspaper week (and the other 51 
weeks of the year, too) we want to sing here this humble but 
sincere paean of praise for the Eds of American journalism. 

Given enough of them and in time they'll win the battle 
against bureaucracy. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2) 


miles from the city where he had been 
fired to get the papers into the city 
for sale each Friday. Later a job 
printer in the city decided the new 
weekly paper was safe business, so 
the former city editor began printing 
his own paper in the city where it 
was to be sold. 

“In six months more he bought an 
old press and linotype and set up his 
own shop, hiring an operator and a 
circulation manager. His paper is still 
going, the daily staff he used to direct 
still worries for fear he will scoop the 
daily with his weekly. He owns an 
auto and a little piece of real estate 
instead of the overdue bills of 1933, 
and he says ‘Give me about 10 years 
more and the town will really hear 
from this weekly.’ 

“This man’s experience makes me 
wonder just how much of hard times 
and being down and out is just sur- 
render and lack of imagination.” 


Thanks, Dwight, we’re sure your story 
will be read with interest. We’re always 
glad when an article suggests other ar- 
ticles or incidents. 


As a matter of fact, it’s always a lot of 
satisfaction to a writer or radio announcer 
when he knows his message is getting 
over. It doesn’t always happen, however, 
as witness this tale which Phil Barney, 
writing in the Tampa Tribune, tells on 
Ralph Henry Barbour, famed writer of 
stories for boys: 


“Listening to a Mexican radio pro- 
gram from Tia Juana, when he was 
in San Diego a few weeks ago, Ralph 
Henry Barbour was held spellbound 
by the Latin fervor of the Spanish an- 
nouncer, or orator. Mr. Barbour 
doesn’t understand much Spanish but 
was impressed by the pleasant quality 
and stirring tones of the speaker, who 
was putting his soul into his address 
through the ether. 

“The listener finally turned to a 
friend who understands Spanish. 

““That’s a splendid talk,’ said Mr. B. 
‘Is it a political speech? A patriotic 
oration? Or an appeal for contribu- 
tions for needy Mexican children?’ 

“Oh, that?’ his friend replied. “The 
announcer is reading off the egg mar- 
ket quotations. ” 


Barbour, whose latest story is “Hurri- 
cane Sands,” a tale of the Florida keys, 
told his own story, perhaps you will re- 
call, in THe Quitt for February, 1939. 


P ROBABLY due to the heat waves 
which have scorched most of these United 
States in recent weeks, the incoming mail 
has brought rather few examples of good 
headwork. 

Perhaps the heat has kept the bright 
lights of the rim from turning out their 
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usual number of swell heads. Those we 
did receive, however, are well deserving 
of passing on to you, although some apply 
to events not exactly recent. 

Walter Humphrey, of the Temple 
(Texas) Telegram, sent us the front page 
of the New Orleans States which chron- 
icled the inauguration of Louisiana’s new 
governor, Sam Houston Jones, after the 
defeat of the Long machine. 

The page bore one of the most un- 
usual 8-col. headlines we’ve ever seen. 
Printed in huge letters of red, white and 
blue were these two words “FREEDOM 
RINGS.” 

Some of the other headlines, Humphrey 
reports, were “AGE OF TYRANNY 
ENDS,” “THOUSANDS REJOICE AT 
END OF MISRULE,” and “STATE FREE 
AFTER DOZEN YEARS OF TYRANNY.” 

There’s no doubt but that these are 
“editorialized” headlines, but, considering 
what Louisiana had been through under 
the late Kingfish and his followers, and 
the fact it was the persistence of the news- 
papers that finally broke the Long yoke, 
we agree with Hump that the newspapers 
of New Orleans certainly were entitled to 
do a bit of editorializing and rejoicing in 
their headlines if they wanted to. 


From Bob Smith, of the Wheaton (IIl.) 
Daily Journal comes an excellent action 
picture, clipped from the Chicago Sunday 
Times, with a nifty heading. The picture 
shows Bill Atwood, catcher for the Phil- 
lies, tagging the Cubs’ Claude Passeau at 
the plate. The caption is “He Shall Not 
Passeau!” 

Cedric Larson, Washington, D. C., sent 
this lively head from the Washington Post 
where it appeared over a story saying that 
the flow of Scotch whisky to this country 
was continuing despite the war: 


Britain's Navy 

Guards America’s 

Highlife Line 

Arvid Jouppi, of the Manistee County 
Pioneer Press, Manistee, Mich., sends a 
yarn from that paper which relates how 
a prankster tossed a strand of barbed wire 
over a power line to show a friend “how 
the sparks would fly.” 

The culprit luckily escaped the charge 
of 7,200 volts the power line carried, and 
also missed a formal court charge when 
he agreed to foot the bill for all the fuses 


burned out by his little act. The head 
read: 


Prankster Misses 
Two Charges; Third 
Hits Pocketbook 


An interesting little yarn came out of 
Bowling Green, Ky., some weeks ago tell- 
ing how Charles R. Bell, of Washington, 
D. C., employed by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, arrived in the Kentucky city 
to investigate applicants for a postmaster- 
ship and failed to receive mail he was 
expecting. 

After a little checking, he called Charles 
R. Bell, of Bowling Green, now city attor- 
ney, but a former employe of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. The two men, 
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who had never met, had dinner together 
and there was no further mail trouble. 

The story came to this department all 
the way from Boise, Idaho, where Jack 
Schonborn clipped it from the Idaho 
Statesmen because of its head: 


Bell Rings Bell to 
Find Out What The 


Then, appropriately enough, we'll close 
with this one, sent by Art Wildhagen, of 
Urbana, IIll., who snipped it from the Chi 
cago Daily News, where it appeared as the 
caption over a picture of Moe Annenberg 
leaving court after being sentenced for in 
come tax charges: 


Moe’s Photo Finish 


With the arrival, we hope, of cool, stim 
ulating weather this September, maybe 
the crop of swell heads and fancy head 
work will pick up. Meanwhile, thanks 
muchly to you lads who have kept on 
the job despite the heat. 








Ernst H. SuerKEN (Cornell), director of 
the Newton School at Newton, N. J., has 
been named principal of the Tome Junior 
School, Port Deposit, Md., for the aca- 
demic year 1940-41. His particular field of 
specialization in working with boys has 
been that of personnel and guidance and 


he has written extensively for various 
magazines along these lines. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Hampton RANDOLPH an 


nounce the birth of a daughter, Susan, 
June 29. Mr. Randolph (Wisconsin ’29) 
is a reporter with the Milwaukee Journal. 
Susan has a brother, Richard, 4. 





EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS — 


of busy executives are reduced to 
a minimum when they ask assist 
ance from The Personnel Bureau. 


Complete records on hundreds 
of experienced men qualified for 
newspaper, magazine, public rela- 
tions, publicity, and press associa 
tion work are on file. Each regis 
trant has been thoroughly investi 
gated. 


From these complete records 
The Personnel Bureau recom- 
mends only men who are qualified 
for the job, saving an employer 
hours spent in interviewing and 
investigating. 


For prompt service, write or 
wire— 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 























Yes, our friends toss many a walterwinchell 
. . “Orchids to you, Editor & Pub- 


lisher, for the splendid service you are render- 


at us. . 


ing journalism in all its manifold branches 
. . .” hundreds of complimentary letters from 
people not identified with the rigorous business 


of producing daily newspapers. 


We are to be congratulated for fighting this 
battle in behalf of our profession for editorial 
championship of better processes, finer ideals, 


and greater mechanical prowess. Everything 


that happens in the newspaper world and in the 
allied field of advertising is reported, given the 
keen edge of reader interest . 


. . put in shape 


for a 52-times-a-year service of helpfulness. 


But the best orchids you can throw are 
subscriptions. Don’t read the Other Fel- 
low’s weekly copy . . . have one of your 
own. Recognize the continuous service we 
render and the conscientious work of our 
large staff, by paying the mere $4.00 that 
makes it possible for us to continue the 


good fight. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. 


Times Building 


Times Square 


























